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Mission Sunday 

Early summer saw impressive and affecting Departure 
Ceremonies as American priests, sisters and brothers left 
to take their station with nearly 300,000 men and women 
in 560 separate mission territories throughout the world. 
October 24—Mission Sunday—is a reminder that they 
are still there, tirelessly intent on the essential task of 
planting the Church so that new nations may be in- 
tegrated into the new humanity of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, whose glory is its diversity and its all-encompass- 
ing universality. Europe’s needs are a clear call on our 
charity. But a prostrate Europe increases immeasurably 
America’s responsibility for staffing and supporting the 
churches, charitable and educational institutions in for- 
eign lands, There is the direct request from the Holy 
Father in his Mission Sunday message to the Catholics 
of this country to supply the vocations needed. The health 
of many veteran missionaries is broken; death has re- 
duced their numbers during the eight years’ interruption 
of missionary recruiting resulting from a war which 
took the lives of future missionaries and made difficult 
the maintenance of Europe’s seminaries. Additional per- 
sonnel, more intense prayer and larger financial support 
must come from the United States. Not least among the 
satisfactions of the Editors of AMERICA is their member- 
ship in the largest missionary Order in the Church; not 
minor is their personal interest in their fellow-Jesuits, 
numbering 793, who constitute the largest missionary 
group of American Catholic missionaries abroad. In re- 
porting the Catholic judgment on the times there is place 
to recall on Mission Sunday that Pius XI, “the Pope of 
the Encyclicals,” declared in Rerum Ecclesiae: “The 
Church has no other reason for its existence than, by 
enlarging the Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, 
to make all men participate in His salutary redemption.” 
For anyone who speaks of “Our Holy Mother, the 
Church” the missions are a family work. 


Showdown in France 

By now Stalin’s strategy in Europe is clear. He wants 
to win the battle of Berlin, and all Germany, by striking 
at the European Recovery Program through France. If 
he can destroy ERP, then the Western Powers will be 
forced to reconsider their decision to establish a Western 
German state, since this decision is essential to their 
plan to fill the power vacuum in Europe by rebuilding 
the West. Hence the new wave of strikes in France, 
which, though not without economic justification, are 
plainly insurrectionary in character. They are calculated 
to disrupt production and make it impossible for the 
wobbly French Government to fulfill its ERP commit- 
ments, To the men in the Kremlin, this strategy seems 
foolproof. It gives the Queuille cabinet several choices, all 
of which doom the Marshall Plan. First, it can appease 
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the Communists by consenting to the demands of the 
workers—a course that would wreck the financial reforms 
to which France is bound under the ERP program. Sec- 
ond, it can take the Communists back into the Govern- - 
ment, where they would be able to carry on their war 
against the Marshall Plan from the inside. Finally, it can, 
by holding elections, give de Gaulle a chance to come to 
power. In the event de Gaulle lost, the Reds would de- 
mand a place in the Government and, if denied this, fall 
back on the strike weapon. If de Gaulle won, they might 
let loose the revolution for which they have long been 
preparing. This would give them a chance not only to 
sabotage French recovery but to wage a propaganda cam- 
paign that might make it difficult for the United States 
to continue the foreign aid program. The Communists 
have sedulously presented de Gaulle to the world as a 
Fascist, a sort of French Hitler, thus confusing demo- 
cratic opinion everywhere. Under the circumstances, as 
the recent trial balloon on Spain shows, it might be hard 
for us to give de Gaulle the support he would need to 
maintain order. Two possible developments may upset 
the Kremlin’s strategy. The Queuille Government may 
summon the strength to smash the strike movement, as 
Schuman did a year ago. Or de Gaulle might come to 
power with such widespread support that the Red revolu- 
tion would have to be postponed, or, if it broke, could 
be quickly suppressed. What happens in France during 
the next few weeks will have momentous consequences for 
Europe’s future and our own. 


The DP’s come 

The first ship, carrying 826 homeless Europeans, is 
on the water, and 111 diocesan resettlement directors 
are working energetically with War Relief Services to hur- 
ry the Catholics in the contingent to the security and 
comfort of jobs in America, the land of hope. Less than 
a year ago there seemed little chance of securing the 
necessary legislation. Now, thanks to the persistent edu- 
cational and organizational efforts of voluntary groups 
and the fairness of the American people, there is no 
doubt that this country will be able to absorb more 
than the 205,000 during the two-year period provided 
for in the Act. There are good-sized towns with only two 
or three brick masons, small cities where building repairs 
have been postponed because of lack of skilled craftsmen, 
farmers awaiting help to improve their property, ranches 
in need of workers, three counties of one State with only 
one tailor. Besides filling our own employment needs the 
DP’s, like previous groups of immigrants, will make a 
positive contribution to the economic, cultural and religi- 
ous life of America. Can we do more still for the world’s 
homeless? Certainly we must make immediate arrange- 
ments for the “unaccompanied children” whose unex- 
pected arrival was a major concern of the Diocesan Di- 
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rectors at the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
held in Boston last week. Half of the 26,000 visas of the 
reactivated German quota have been made available to 
German expellees, thus broadening the concept of a dis- 
placed person. After the 600,000 DP’s under the program 
of the IRO have been settled, hard thought and generous 
charity must be directed to these more than 10,000,000 
German expellees, declared Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart 
of Ogdensburg at the Charities Conference. The Ameri- 
can hierarchy has energetically backed the program of 
rescuing the homeless; War Relief Services and the Na- 
tional Catholic Resettlement Council have worked imag- 
inatively and resourcefully on this challenge to Catholic 
magnanimity. The task of creating an atmosphere favor- 
able for the inevitably necessary adjustment by the DP’s, 
and of arousing sympathy and understanding in a gener- 
ation of Americans unused to immigrants, falls, Bishop 
McEntegart pointed out, in no small measure on Catholic 
organizations and educational institutions. It falls, too, 
on every Catholic. For, as Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
executive director of War Relief Services, declared, “we 
are now being put to a public test of our devotion to the 
Christian teaching of love.” 


Politics and population bulges 

The population of the United States, it seems, is like 
an individual. It not only grows as a whole but bulges in 
particular places. This eccentricity, of course, has great 
political significance. The number of representatives a 
State is allotted in Congress is changed every ten years to 
conform with population shifts revealed in the decennial 
census. In 1912, when the last States (Arizona and New 
Mexico) were admitted to the Union, Congress limited 
the membership of the House to 435. In 1929 it passed 
an act to establish a permanent and automatic system of 
reapportioning the 435 among the States. Recent esti- 
mates of population shifts published by the Bureau of 
the Census show a national population bulge on the 
Pacific Coast. California has increased from seven to 
ten million inhabitants since 1940 and is beginning to 
push Pennsylvania for second place in the Union. Wash- 
ington has jumped 43 per cent and Oregon 49. Since the 
country as a whole has 11 per cent more people, many 
other States show an increase—notable in the case of 
Arizona, Nevada, and Utah; Florida and Maryland; 
Michigan and Connecticut. After 1950 they will all be al- 
lotted more Representatives in the House at the rate of 
about one for each increase of 340,000 people. If you 
remember that the number of electoral votes a State has 
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is determined by the number of representatives it has in 
Congress, including Senators, you will see what States are 
growing in political importance. On the other hand, quite 
a few States have suffered losses since 1940: Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska and the Da. 
kotas. Others, of course, have fallen below the average 
national increase. The most striking change has been a 
migration from the South of 2.9 million people, almost 
exactly the same total as that of migration to the West. 
The South the Dixiecrats are trying to “preserve” is los. 
ing the game on the population, and hence on the poli- 
tical, scoreboard. 


Nuns in New Mexico 

The “declaratory ruling” issued by Judge Hensley in 
Santa Fe sounds as if the movement to bar Catholic 
religious and Catholic-owned schools from the public 
school system of New Mexico will succeed. The legal 
issue concerns an educational pattern peculiar to the 
Southwest. Catholic religious sisters and brothers now 
teach in the public schools in about thirty communities, 
In Dixon, where the present case arose, Archbishop Byrne 
accommodated this system to the requirements of the 
local school boards by employing only lay teachers in 
the lower grades, by giving no religious instruction dur- 
ing school hours, and by scheduling busses to arrive and 
leave the schools promptly, instead of being staggered 
for the religion classes. Protestants and others have 
brought suit on the ground that this arrangement 
violated the Federal Constitution under the McCollum 
decision. Judge Hensley will not make his ruling final 
until November 7, but he intimated that the “ringing of 
bells” dividing the public-school from the parochial- 
school day did not satisfy the requirements of a “wall of 
separation” between Church and State. While the mere 
wearing of religious garb by public school teachers, he 
remarked, might not in itself be illegal, in this case the 
practice was accompanied by many sectarian influences. 


Historical reasons 

The anomaly of the New Mexico system has to be un- 
derstood historically. The territory belonged to Mexico 
until 1848. It was organized as a US. territory (includ- 
ing Arizona) in 1850. Education was in a deplorable 
state until 1890, when the educational system was first 
organized. During all this time about four-fifths of the 
population remained Spanish-speaking. Public officials 
begged Archbishop Lamy to rescue the inhabitants from 
their educational wilderness by enlisting missionary sis- 
ters from the North to come down and set up schools. 
They did, on Catholic premises. Since 1912, when New 
Mexico was admitted to the Union, public officials and 
many communities have been glad to continue the sys- 
tem to which the State owed its educational progress— 
especially in localities like Dixon, a community of only 
1,200 people. Alth.ugh these practices cannot continue 
forever, one would think that New Mexico Protestants, 
and especially such latecomers as northern Protestants, 
would ease the adjustment as many non-Catholics in the 
State are doing, instead of attacking as villians the val- 
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jant souls who have ministered to educational needs 
through several difficult generations. Shouting about 
Catholic attempts to “rope in” the public school system 
sounds fatuous in the light of history. 


Unions and national security 

In the controversy, if it may be called that, between 
CIO President Philip Murray and David Lilienthal, head 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the decision goes to 
Mr. Lilienthal on points. Because the officers of the United 
Electrical Workers and the United Public Workers had 
failed to file non-communist affidavits, and from “in- 
formation concerning alleged communist affiliation” of 
these officers, Mr. Lilienthal judged them to be poor 
security risks. He therefore ordered the University of 
Chicago and General Electric to cease recognizing as 
bargaining agents the unions headed by these men (AM. 
10/16 p. 31). To this procedure Mr. Murray objected in 
a letter published October 1, alleging that the Commis- 
sion’s action was unprecedented, sprang from a uni- 
lateral determination of the loyalty of the union officials, 
and prejudged the merits of the case (now before the 
Supreme Court) contesting the constitutionality of the 
non-communist affidavits. Mr. Murray was not unmindful 
of security considerations, but he felt that the Commis- 
sion went “far beyond” their requirements. In his reply, 
Mr. Lilienthal stressed that the failure to file non-com- 
munist affidavits was only part of the reason for the 
Commission’s action, and that the question of the loyalty 
of the UE and UPW officers would remain, even if the 
afidavits were held unconstitutional. This was true be- 
cause of “information available—much of it of open 
public record—of alleged communist affiliation or asso- 
ciation of various officers of UE. .. .” Mr. Murray’s let- 
ter, asserted the AEC chairman, did not answer the 
serious question raised by this information. He sug- 
gested that the solution to the problem was simple: let 
the suspected officials volunteer the same personnel data 
required of all employes in atomic-energy plants, and let 
them candidly answer questions about present or past 
affiliation with the Commaunist Party. Since Mr. Murray 
is a very reasonable and patriotic man, he will probably 
concede the prudence of Mr. Lilienthal’s position. 


Sherman Act again 

For the third successive week the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act was prominently in the news. In a Federal Court in 
New York, Judge John C. Knox ruled that General Elec- 
tric and two of its subsidiaries had conspired between 
1927 and 1940 to monopolize commerce in tungsten car- 
bide and other hard metals “of great importance to the 
manufacturing industry of the United States, particularly 
to such industries engaged in manufacturing equipment 
for national defense.” The German munitions trust, Fried- 
rich Krupp Aktiengesellshaft, was a party to this con- 
spiracy but could not be tried because of the Govern- 
ment’s inability to serve papers. For this crime, which to 
the lay mind appears serious, GE and its subsidiaries 
are liable to relatively trifling fines of $25,000 each. Un- 
der the law, three officers of the corporations also found 


guilty can likewise be fined $25,000 each and sentenced 
to five-year prison terms. It is a good bet that none of the 
defendants will get the limit. A few days earlier U. S. 
Steel gave up its legal fight against an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to abandon the “Pittsburg plus” 
method of pricing steel. The order was issued in 1924! 
The reason Big Steel finally capitulated was the Supreme 
Court decision early last summer outlawing the multiple 
basing-point system. This rendered the controversy over 
“Pittsburgh plus” academic. The anti-trust suit filed 
against the Transamerica Corporation on June 25, but 
made public only on October 4, is highly interesting for 
two reasons: 1) it involves the nation’s largest bank- 
holding company; 2) it was brought by the Federal Re- 
serve Board under the Clayton amendments to the Sher- 
man Act, marking the first time the Board has ever used 
its powers to proceed against a banking monopoly. We 
chronicle these suits, involving some of the country’s 
most respectable corporations, only to emphasize again 
the necessity for a re-examination of all the anti-trust 
legislation now on the books. Widespread violations and 
haphazard enforcement convince us that something has 
somewhere gone badly awry. 


Intelligence and courage on the Nation ban 

Dr. William Jansen, New York City’s pressure-proof 
Superintendent of Schools, has made an important con- 
tribution to our American philosophy of education in his 
reply to the October 10 statement on reading lists in the 
public schools signed by 107 bigwigs. Dr. Jansen prompt- 
ly defended the banning of the Nation. This action, he 
announced, was “based on the long-established American 
tradition that religious discussions and criticism of re- 
ligion have no place in the classroom of the public high 
school.” He labeled two of Paul Blanshard’s articles “sys- 
tematic attacks on Catholic religious beliefs and Catholic 
religious practices,” and hence “offensive in their en- 
tirety.” The Board of Superintendents ruled them out as 
proper aids to public instruction on the incontrovertible 
principle that “the Constitution of this State forbids re- 
ligious instruction in our classrooms. Should, then, the 
attacks on religion be tolerated?” The Catholic hier- 
archy, he made clear, had nothing to do with the ruling. 
“If any other religious beliefs had been attacked the 
action of the board would have been the same.” Several 
prominent names appear among the 107 who proposed a 
national educational policy of minimizing the exclusion of 
materials from reading lists—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Herbert H. Lehman, President Charles Seymour of Yale 
and Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago. The 
criteria they have worked out deserve serious attention. 
But they fail, in our opinion, to face the stubborn fact 
that religion is either a legitimate subject of public in- 
struction or it is not. You cannot have it both ways. You 
cannot close the door tight on systematic religious in- 
struction in school, and then fling it wide open to sys- 
tematic attacks on the religious beliefs students acquire 
outside of school. Dr. Jansen has attained the stature 
of being the first nationally known educational adminis- 
trator to show an intelligent understanding of the limita- 
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tions of public education in the field of religious instruc- 
tion—and (what is perhaps more important) the first to 
show the courage to follow out the necessary inferences 
of these limitations right down the line. Big names will 
not divert him from the rock-ribbed principles upon 
which he has taken his stand. 


The forgotten question 
On one point we feel that the 107 distinguished signa- 
tories of the statement on public-school reading have fall- 
en victim to the confusion that has befogged most of the 
discussion of Dr. Jansen’s banning of the Blanshard ar- 
ticles. Admitting that the articles might have offended 
Catholics, and that some of the signatories were not in 
agreement with Mr. Blanshard, their statement went on 
to say that supression was not a desirable remedy. Yet 
they also say that certain material can properly be ex- 
cluded from school reading lists: publications, for in- 
stance, that were “not a responsible exercise of free in- 
quiry and free report,” but an “attempt . . . to dissemin- 
ate hatred of a race or a faith or a group by the distor- 
tion or suppression of the truth. . . .” On these grounds, 
anti-semitic or other racist literature is quite correctly 
kept out of our public schools. Therefore “suppression” 
is a “desirable remedy” for some kinds of writing. Now 
Dr. Jansen’s contention is precisely that some at least of 
the Blanshard articles were that kind of writing. At this 
point the question resolves itself into a simple one of 
fact: were they that kind of writing? On this question 
the 107 signatories, whether they realize it or not, have 
rendered judgment for Mr. Blanshard against Dr. Jan- 
sen. We doubt if that was their intent. We doubt also if 
they have pondered passages like the following from Blan- 
shard’s “Roman Catholic Science” (Nation, 5/15/48) : 
The relics industry in the United States has been 
more carefully regulated than in Europe, but it 
would be erroneous to imagine that it has been 
eliminated. . . . For many years the Western Hemi- 
sphere had a shortage of relics, but this device is 
being rapidly eliminated by the device of creating 
new saints. 
Elsewhere in the article Blanshard says: “The church, 
even the American church of the present day, still oper- 
ates a full-blown system of fetishism and sorcery.” Note 
well that it is one thing to argue on theological grounds 
against the canonization of saints and the veneration of 
relics; it is quite another to give the impression, as Blan- 
shard does in the article we have just quoted from, that 
these traditional Catholic doctrines are being used by the 
Vatican and the bishops of the world as a vast racket to 
fleece an ignorant and credulous people. What is needed 
is for some courageous public persons to say openly that 
Dr. Jansen was right and that the Blanshard articles fall 
under the same condemnation as anti-semitic, anti-Negro 
and anti-alien propaganda. The air having thus been 
cleared, the problem of fair presentation of religious con- 
troversy in our public schools—which, as Dr. Jansen has 
indicated, is not quite so simple as it might seem—can 
be discussed more fruitfully. In the meantime, do the 
107 signatories intend to leave Dr. Jansen under their 
implied censure? 
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End ot the Rumanian Catholic Church 

Justinian, pro-Soviet Orthodox Patriarch of Rumania, 
has loyally kept the promise he gave in May, 1948 to 
Patriarch Alexei of Moscow. At that time, on the occa- 
sion of his enthronement, Justinian hinted that the Ru. 
manian Catholic (Uniate) Church would soon join the 
Orthodox Church. Following this cue, the Rumanian 
communist press began clamoring for severance of all 
religious ties with the “reactionary Vatican.” “Will our 
people have the same joy as the Ukrainians who joined 
the Orthodox Church in 1946?” asked the pro-Soviet 
papers. That day of dubious joy finally came, when, on 
October 1, a mock “synod” met in Cluj and voted “unani- 
mously” to submit to the Rumanian Orthodox Church. 
The latter body, supposedly independent, actually takes 
orders from the All-Russian Patriarch Alexei in Moscow. 
Some thirty-six delegates reportedly representing 423 
Greek Catholic priests in Rumania declared that the ties 
which have bound the Catholic Rumanians to Rome since 
the reunion of 1698 were now severed. The Rumanian 
Greek Catholic priests in Rumania, declared that the ties 
1,300,000 souls. There were 1,725 churches and 700 
priests, led by a metropolitan and four bishops. Under 
a Vatican concordat of 1928, the Church entered into a 
workable modus vivendi with the Rumanian Government. 
When the Russians moved in and installed a “popular 
republic,” the Concordat was unilaterally abrogated and 
the Church itself liquidated in a manner acceptable to 
the Russians. Although a striking analogy exists between 
the Rumanian act and the suppression in 1946 of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in Western Ukraine, certain 
circumstances seem quite different. The Rumanian “apos- 
tasy” has apparently been accomplished without the 
brutal repression suffered by its sister Church to the 
north and east. It is noteworthy that in Western Ukraine 
Russian-sponsored Orthodoxy has made no _ progress 
whatsoever, and Soviet-imposed Bishop Kestelnyk, an 
apostate, has been reported killed (Am. 10/9/48 p. 3). 
Today, Moscow may disclaim all responsibility for liqui- 
dation of the Rumanian Catholic Church. But the Chris- 
tian world knows the aspirations of Moscow Orthodoxy 
and how it leans on Soviet might, which in turn uses 
it as a tool. Left to themselves, as their history shows, 
Catholic Rumanians would never think of deserting the 
Church with which they have been united for the past 
two-and-a-half centuries. 


Curly, Kewly or Quilly? 

U. S. radio commentators are gagging and gargling 
over the name of France’s present Premier, M. Queuille. 
Well, if an honorable parent discovered that his daughter 
was refused support by a worthless son-in-law, he would 
doubtless assail the latter with the exclamation: “You cur, 
yuh!” Now if you repeat this exclamation in a pleasant 
tone, omitting the initial “you,” it will provide a fairly 
workable pronunciation (“cur,yuh”) for the name in 
question. By the time you can think up something better, 
perhaps France will have another more pronounceable 
Premier; and the commentators can then concentrate on 
whether to speak of Italy’s De Gaspe-ri or De Gas-payry. 
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If the bipartisan foreign policy is not smashed to bits 
on the rocks of election campaigning in this autumn of 
1948 it will rank as a major miracle in American political 
history. Both Democratic and Republican sides have been 
fairly bursting with ammunition that might have been 
heaved at the enemy. But somehow, up to this writing, 
the “disputes-end-at-the-water’s-edge” doctrine has man- 
aged to restrain the trigger-happy campaign marksmen 
on both sides. 

The temptation perhaps has been greater on Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey’s side to attack Democratic foreign- 
policy handling in recent years—to reopen the old sores 
of Roosevelt-Truman commitments at Yalta and Potsdam, 
to rip President Truman apart for more recent fumbling 
such as the abortive mission-to-Moscow affair involving 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. There have been oblique 
jabs but no frontal attacks; Mr. Dewey was most re- 
strained in his “American-people-are-united” comment 
following disclosure of the Truman-Vinson incident. 

On the Democratic side there has been rage at Gov- 
ernor Dewey for claiming to be the original, the one 
and only founder of the bipartisan idea. There has been 
a great wish to rake over the coals of GOP isolationism, 
to touch off new fires with charges that behind the Dewey 


internationalist facade is a 1939-40 isolationism that 
would like to whittle down the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and scuttle U.S. participation in world councils. 
But an awareness of the critical state of world affairs 
has been a damper on both sides—an awareness that open, 
bitter fighting over foreign policy between Messrs. Dewey 
and Truman might have tragic effects abroad. It has 
been touch-and-go in many minds as to whether Soviet 
Russia would make some overt move in the uncertain 
period of election campaigning. Governor Dewey has 
been at pains to warn Moscow that whatever their dif- 
ferences at home the American people are united in 
opposition to a march of aggression. Both Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Truman have sought to make it plain at home that 
although occupied with campaigning they have been 
closely in touch with affairs abroad. After John Foster 
Dulles returned from Paris to discuss the United Na- 
tions meetings with Governor Dewey, Secretary of State 
Marshall returned to confer with the President—a se- 
quence not without relationship, Republicans suggested. 
Political wisdom may follow patriotism in this check 
on foreign-policy attacks. Unrestrained attack at this 
critical moment could draw unfavorable public reaction. 
Governor Dewey avoids criticism of the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man foreign policy. President Truman muffles his cri- 
ticism of what he thinks are GOP iniquities. The buttoned 
lip has worked—so far. But Mr. Dewey’s speech at Louis- 
ville and Mr. Truman’s at St. Paul made some wonder 
whether the button would hold. Caries Lucey 





Underscorings 








Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed spiritual director of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul throughout the world by 
Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. The appointment was made public Oct. 9 in Bos- 
ton at the annual meeting of the Society and the Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Charities. 

> Paul W. Weber will be the 1948 recipient of the Catho- 
lic Action Medal, awarded annually by St. Bonaventure’s 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Journalist and labor 
leader, Mr. Weber is founder and former editor of The 
Wage Earner, a leading Catholic journal in the labor 
field, is director of the Detroit Archdiocesan Labor Insti- 
tute, headed the Detroit Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists (ACTU), and is executive secretary of the 
Newspaper Guild of Detroit. 

> Loyola University of Chicago will open the year for its 
medical school Oct. 18 with the Mass of St. Luke and the 
school’s Autumn Convocation. The custom has a vener- 
able lineage, for William Harvey, discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, records in 1598 that the medical 
school of the University of Padua began its year on Oct. 
18 with Mass in honor of St. Luke, Patron of physicians. 


P On Oct. 10, LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y., was 
solemnly dedicated by Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, 
Bishop of Syracuse. Father William J. Schlaerth, S.J., 
president of the college, stated that plans of the college 
called for fifteen buildings within a generation. 

> “Ask Father Lord,” a 15-minute transcribed program, 
is broadcast over Fordham University’s radio station 
(WFUV-FM, New York, N. Y.) every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 5:30-5:45 P.M. From the thousands of 
letters he receives about personal problems, family mat- 
ters, books, plays, radio, etc., Father Lord will select 
six or eight (preserving strictly the anonymity of the 
writers) for answer on his program. 

> T. A. Daly, Catholic poet and columnist, who delighted 
an older (though not so very much older) generation with 
his McAroni Ballads, died in Philadelphia Oct. 4 at the 
age of 77. From 1929 until last August, when he became 
too ill to write, he contributed a column, “Rhymes and 
Ripples,” to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

>In its 16th biennial convention, at Town Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 9, the United Lutheran Church in America 
denounced the proposals of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education as making for an education that 
would be “federalized, socialized, vocationalized and sec- 
ularized.” Catholic: criticisra of the sume. program may 
be found in a symposium, “Whitker American Educa- 
tion?” edited by Father. Alan FP. Farrell, 5.J.; and pub- 


lished as an America Press dooklet. . C.K 
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The Spanish dilemma 


Outside of the President’s plan to send Mr. Justice Vinson 
to talk to Stalin in Moscow, no proposal for in- 
ternational action has created a bigger Washington 
sensation than that made by Senator Chan Gurney (Rep.) 
of South Dakota, and chairman of the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee, after his recent visit to Generalissimo 
Franco. 4 

The Senator poked his pilgrim’s staff into a mild 
hornet’s nest when he issued a statement favoring “com- 
plete re-establishment of all relations” between Spain and 
the United States. He declined to say whether he would 
recommend assistance in rebuilding Spain’s armed forces 
(according to most accounts, strong in manpower—a 
million, says Lt. Gen. Juan Vigén, chief of the Spanish 
General Staff—but weak in equipment), but he was 
strongly in favor of aiding Spain’s economic recovery. 
A few days later former Democratic leader James A. 
Farley advocated the resumption of relations as well as 
the extending of military aid. 

Secretary Marshall followed suit by conferring with 
Foreign Secretary Bevin of Great Britain and Foreign 
Minister Schuman of France as to whether the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of December 12, 1946 might be 
rescinded. This resolution had recommended the with- 
drawal of the chiefs of diplomatic missions from Spain. 
But Messrs. Bevin and Schuman, as was to be expected, 
were hesitant about sponsoring any such action; for they 
were fearful of the antagonism it might provoke at home. 
On October 6 a Republican plan for a military alliance 
of Spain with the United States and most of the remain- 
ing non-communist world was proposed to the Truman 
Administration by Senator Gurney. But the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State announced that it would not support any 
move to bring Spain into the UN nor would it try to 
change the UN position on Spain with regard to the 
withdrawal of diplomatic representatives. The U.S. posi- 
tion as reported by James Reston of the NY Times 
(10/8/48) may be summed up as follows: 

1) At San Francisco, the United States supported a 

resolution that UN membership could not be granted 

regimes which assisted enemies of the United Na- 
tions; 2) at Potsdam this position was reaffirmed; 

3) the United States hopes the Spanish people will 

have a free government, but meanwhile believes the 

UN political embargo has failed; 4) Spain should 

be allowed to cooperate with non-political organiza- 

tions (such as the International Civil Aeronautical 

Organization) ; 5) the United States is not against 

revision of the UN diplomatic withdrawal resolu- 

tion; but 6} the U.S, does not-interd to take initia- 

tive in this matter, nor will it seid an ambassador 

back to Madrid unless the UN changes its resolution. 
Putting the emotion aside that the mere mention of 
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Spain usually seems to excite, sober reason asks: is there 
any escape from an apparent dilemma? 

1. It is difficult to see what realism, if any, underlies a 
policy of continued non-recognition of Spain. We cannot 
—and habitually do not—require that a nation have the 
same form of government as ours before we will enter 
into diplomatic relations with it. Such an ignoring of 
political realities would practically mean isolation. 

2. On the other hand, we cannot jettison the moral 
aims of our foreign policy. So far as we can, we ought to 
use it to promote at least just forms of government. In 
other words, we cannot understand the previous point in 
so exclusive a sense as to surrender all moral aims in 
the conduct of foreign relations. It merely means that we 
must promote moral aims with the means at our disposal. 

3. As happens almost regularly in political affairs, 
we have to balance the good and evil in choosing among 
possible policies. At present the great threat to moral 
values takes the form of the expansion of Soviet power. 
Whatever one’s opinions might be regarding the Franco 
regime, no person who believes in God or the moral law 
would pretend that the Spanish Government deserves to 
be compared with the USSR as an enemy of human dig- 
nity. Consequently, even the most hostile critic of Spain, 
unless He hated religion even more than he hated com- 
munism, would have to admit that we would not only be 
justified but obligated to utilize Spain as a member of 
the Western coalition. 

4. We should not let the hypocritical clamors of the 
pro-Soviet press confuse the issues. It is notorious for 
approving all diplomatic recognition of communist re- 
gimes, but screaming as soon as the suggestion is made 
that we engage in diplomatic relations with Spain. If we 
are going to refuse to deal with dictatorship, we ought 
to apply the principle everywhere. 

5. On the other hand, we cannot too lightly leave 
out of the account the situation of those elements in 
Europe with which we are already cooperating. Anti- 
Franco sentiment is so bitter among many socialist and 
democratic elements in Great Britain, France and Italy 
that the governments of those countries, however much 
they might see the wisdom of renewing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain and even bringing Spain into the ERP 
and military plans, would probably endanger their stabil- 
ity, sufficiently endangered already, if they were to make 
any moves in this direction. 

If war should draw closer, military necessity will cer- 
tainly override ideological objections, even in those 
countries. The wisest course at present would seem to be, 
to give public opinion in the democracies time to reflect 
on the exigencies of the international situation. The U.S. 
assuredly does not want to bring the Spanish affair to 2 
crisis until Berlin has been acted on. Nor does it want to 
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antagonize the Latin-American countries which are set on 
re-establishing diplomatic relations with Franco. 

The fact that Spain is in economic distress is, in the 
long run, as unhealthy for American security as it is 
burdensome for the people of Spain itself. Isolation has 
proved no cure for this malady, as it has proved to be 
no remedy for the nation’s political ills. If or when the 
proposed Polish resolution to bring about further indict- 
ment of the Franco regime comes before the Assembly in 
November, it may be found that the Western democracies 
shall have grown a little more sober in their emotions 
about Spain, a little more ready to face some of the very 
terrible realities that the East has imposed upon us. 


e e a 

Foreign policy a la mode 
The disclosure on October 9 that President Truman had 
booked time over the radio to broadcast the “sensational” 
news of his sending Chief Justice Vinson on a special 
peace mission to Moscow calls for frank comment on 
this method of handling our extremely delicate foreign 
relations. The venture itself, fortunately, was still-born. 
But the mental outlook which gave rise to it may still 
have some life in it. The sooner it is given a “mercy- 
killing” the better. 

That the President of the United States should initiate 
maneuvers with far-reaching effects in such an im- 
promptu fashion is almost unbelievable. The plan, it 
seems, called for a sudden announcement over the air on 
Tuesday evening, October 5. According to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s press statement, the President called him in Paris 
the same Tuesday afternoon “to a teletype conversation” 
to discuss the proposal he intended to make public a few 
hours later. 

Mr. Marshall has spent at least sixteen months re- 
building our foreign policy in terms of the gulf created 
by Russia between the USSR and its satellites, on the 
one side, and western democracies of Europe and America 
on the other. Anyone who has followed the news must 
realize what patience and tact, not to mention financial 
outlays, have been required to weld these democracies 
into a unity of purpose which has recently become at 
least reassuring, if not altogether robust. One can under- 
stand the anxiety of the President to find a way out of 
the present impasse by his personal intervention. But 
the same cannot be said of any particular form of Presi- 
dential intervention not worked out with the greatest care 
and in the closest possible consultation with his own 
Secretary of State. The Administration cannot afford to 
gamble with our present power and influence in the 
world by self-created incoherence. 

The reasons why it cannot afford this gamble lie in 
Europe. We have prevailed upon our allies, especially 
Great Britain and France, to stand solidly with us in 
the presentation of our case to the United Nations. That 
case has been laid before the bar of world public opinion 
with Great Britain and France, as well as the United 
States, in the role of plaintiffs. Presented as a common 
charge against Russia of threatening the peace by its tac- 
tics in Berlin, it has enlisted the courageous and uncom- 








promising support of the free nations of the West. A 
civilization has stood up on its feet and declared that 
it will not bow to Soviet tyranny. If the worst comes to 
the worst, that entire civilization will have to resist unto 
blood the forces threatening its ancient heritage of free- 
dom and respect for men created in the image of God. 

Every step of the way along which we have traveled 
in the past eighteen months Soviet Russia and its tire- 
less and resourceful propagandists have tried to portray 
the growing tension as a product of “American capital- - 
istic imperialism,” as an inevitable clash between our 
relatively conservative democracy and the “new democra- 
cies” of eastern Europe. We have offset this propaganda 
by succeeding in lining up as our partners the representa- 
tivés of the relatively socialized but politically free de- 
mocracies of Great Britain and the Continent. We have 
kept the issue crystal clear: it is freedom versus tyranny. 
On that issue we can be sure of the support of the vast 
preponderance of mankind who are still able to choose. 

Unilateral maneuvers on our part at this critical stage 
of the conflict can therefore have no other effect than 
that of endangering the democratic unity which we have 
built up over the last year and a half and which now 
endows us with a world leadership based, not merely on 
economic or political power, but on moral pre-eminence. 
No other standard is worthy of this critical hour. 

Scarcely less alarming is the effect of such impromptu 
expedients on our domestic bipartisan foreign policy. 
The incident of the Vinson mission has damaged that 
cornerstone of national unity. We need public assurance 
that nothing like it will be countenanced again. 


State of the economy 


Recent predictions that the postwar boom was good for 
at least another few months received strong confirmation 
from the October report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. Though soft spots have begun to 
appear in various consumer goods, where inventories 
have been built up and high prices are slowing demand, 
production and income continue at high levels. At the 
end of September, the gross national product was run- 
ning at an annual rate of $253 billion, three per cent 
higher than in June. Consumer income stood at the rate 
of $191 billion, and the rate of savings advanced almost 
a half-billion dollars to $12.8 billion. With the exceptions 
mentioned above, industrial production was limited only 
by shortages of materials and a fairly tight labor market. 
The index figure, which was 187 at the end of September, 
1947, advanced one year later to 192. This was only two 
points below last February’s record-breaking level. 
While most business observers are still looking for the 
recession that has been predicted off and on these past 
three years, there is a good chance that when it comes, 
as come it must some time, it may be much less severe 
than the shakedown which followed World War I. For 
this favorable prospect several factors are responsible. 
We would note especially the continuing high level of 
government spending, which helps to prop up the entire 
economy, the extension for another year of generous price 
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supports for agricultural products, and the absence so 
far of anything like a real speculative orgy. The fact that 
the still non-existent recession has been the “best pub- 
licized” depression in history appears to have injected 
into an otherwise boom psychology a restraining element 
of caution. As the sluggish stock market reveals, this has 
dampened the fires of speculation which contributed so 
much to the disaster of 1929, 

Some economists think that wise price policies at this 
time can do a great deal to make the inevitable shake- 
down relatively painless. They have felt all along that 
industrialists have hiked prices too giddily since the end 
of OPA controls, and figures for profits furnish them 
with a strong debating point. At the end of the second 
quarter of 1948, corporate profits, before taxes, were 
running at the unprecedented annual rate of $33.4 bil- 
lion, and, after taxes, at $20.4 billion. Even when an 
adjustment is made for inventory gains, the figure before 
taxes is still a whopping $30.9 billion. With dividend pay- 
ments estimated at $7.3, this means that corporations will 
retain at the end of the year slightly more than $13 bil- 
lion in undistributed profits. 

It is hard to convince the man in the street, as well 
as some economists, that nothing can be squeezed from 
these billions in the form of lower prices or higher wages 
without undue risk to corporate stability. Such a shift 
in the wage-price-profit ratio would tend to maintain 
effective and widespread demand. The fact that for 
August the estimated average weekly wage was $53.86 in 
“current dollars,” and only $49.14 in “1947 dollars,” 
sharpens the point of the argument. This appears to be 
the time for the exercise of that industrial statesmanship 
of which there was much talk two years ago. 


Social welfare’s future 


Unity of all Americans is an appealing campaign topic. 
The nature of our American unity, the political principles 
and historical causes that fashioned a nation out of one 
hundred and forty million people of clashing racial 
origins and differing religious creeds are considerations 
probably judged too profound for public discussion. Or 
perhaps too risky, politically. Except for a sedulous 
regard for the power of the trade-union movement, ora- 
tors of the current political campaign have studiously 
avoided adverting to the place and contribution of volun- 
tary groups in American democracy. The growth of a 
social philosophy that would deny any role to voluntary 
and religious organizations in welfare work, for example, 
is going unchallenged politically. Is it hoped that the 
unity achieved under the American experiment of 
recognizing voluntary action and religious social en- 
deavor will be increased when all-inclusive and secularist 
governmental programs of social assistance supplant the 
“divisive” concern of group interests? 

An English publicist summed up the peril a few years 
ago in the phrase “The Schoolmaster State.” For the end 
result of the covert anarchism of the laissez-faire capital- 
ism of nineteenth-century liberal society in treating man 
as only an economic integer has been to reduce the hu- 
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man person to a ward of the state, to be processed into 
social uniformity. Perhaps that is what some of our 
domestic enthusiasts for People’s Democracies in Europe 
envision. 

It is, of course, a demonstrable function of the state 
to promote actively the peace and prosperity of its citi- 
zens. That the organized political community, for exam. 
ple, has a responsibility for the economic security of 
its people by direct intervention is a position championed 
by Catholic leaders. On this ground some urge the exten- 
sion by Congress of social insurance coverage. The prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, however—the principle which di- 
rects that activities proper to subordinate groups and 
effectively performed by them be left to their manage. 
meant—is an important idea in any right ordering of so- 
ciety, and an American tradition as well. To encourage 
and stimulate private and voluntary associations for so- 
cial action, especially when religious factors that concern 
issues beyond politics are at stake, is the function of 
government in a democracy. 

The angry assertion that the public school is the single, 
specifically American educational system has become 
familiar. The growing assumption that all welfare work 
is the exclusive province of the government is making 
itself heard. 

Under the Social Security Act, for example, child-wel- 
fare services are limited principally to public welfare 
work; and the field of day nurseries, enormously ex- 
panded during the war years with the passage of the 
Lanham Act, is almost completely pre-empted by secular 
and governmental agencies. There are grounds for un- 
easiness that the paramount importance of the home 
and the capital role of religion in preserving domestic 
society may not adequately underlie the thinking of those 
planning for the 1950 meeting of the decennial White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Even the leaders of the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils seem uncertain about the place of religious and vol- 
untary organizations of social work. It is ominous that 
the dynamism of religious inspiration, the personalism 
of voluntary service, the flexibility of private welfare 
agencies are discounted by thin thinking. It would be 
disastrous if these cherished goods were sacrificed to 
triumphant secularism under the guise of efficiency. 
Thoughtful Americans might ponder the declaration of 
Harry N. Rosenfeld of the President’s Displaced Persons 
Commission that the “major share” of the credit for 
assuring homes and jobs for the DP’s is due to volun- 
tary agencies such as the National Catholic Resettlement 
Council. 

Charity is a religious responsibility, a Christian pre 
rogative. An immense educational effort is in order to 
publicize the place of religious social work in a democra- 
cy. An even larger job, an inescapably individual job 
deriving from the burden of belief, is a personal ful- 
filling of the precept of charity. A high-school girl ad- 
dressing the National Conference of Catholic Charities in 
Boston last week reminded the delegates that “the future 
belongs to those who love,” and added “those who love 
belong to Christ.” 
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Cease and desist, 
Mr. Austin ! 






In 1945, Father Conway, now an Associate Editor of AMERICA, 
helped organize the National Committee on Atomie Informa- 
tion, and became its first treasurer. The New Yorker calls 

him “the cheerful champion of the 





Edward A. Conway 


atomic scientists”; he is not cheering 
now about U.S. atomic policy at Paris. 





Winston Churchill, reminding us that he has “not always 
been wrong,” addressed a solemn warning to the United 
States during his October 9 speech to the Conservative 
Party Convention at Llandudno, Wales: 
If it were not for the stocks of atomic bombs now 
in the trusteeship of the United States, there would 
be no means of stopping the (communist) subjuga- 
tion of Western Europe. . . . If the United States 
were to consent, in reliance upon any paper agree- 
ment, to destroy the stocks of atomic bombs which 
they have accumulated, they would be guilty of 
murdering human freedom and committing suicide 
themselves. 


The dramatic Security Council debates at Paris over the 
East-West deadlock in Berlin have diverted our attention 
from the Assembly and its top-priority problem, the atom 
bomb. Mr. Churchill has brought us up sharply; his 
words remind us that the atom bomb remains the para- 
mount problem before the United Nations. They impel us 
also to ask just what Warren R. Austin, U.S. representa- 
tive on the UN Political and Security Committee, is doing 
about it in our name. 

After analyzing Mr. Austin’s strategy and reading his 
speeches, I am driven to the regrettable conclusion that 
he is not doing so well. For one thing, he is making a 
determined effort to induce a majority of the Assembly to 
approve a plan which, though Mr. Austin does not seem 
to be aware of the fact, would involve the destruction of 
our atomic bombs. The plan under discussion is the one 
contained in the Third Report of the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission, which was submitted to the Assembly May 
17, 1948 over the protests of Soviet Russia and the 
Ukraine. The elaborate and complicated proposals boil 
down to this: an International Atomic Development 
Authority will construct, own and manage dangerous 
atomic production plants and power installations dis- 
tributed throughout the world on the principle of “stra- 
tegic balance.” Since the large quantities of U-235 and 
plutonium used could be fabricated into bombs with lit- 
tle effort, an international inspectorate will be employed 
to make sure that none of the nuclear fuels (which are 
pure or diluted atomic explosives) will be diverted to evil 
uses. Russia has fought the proposals bitterly throughout 
the last twenty-eight months. 

Mr. Austin has served notice on Russia that the United 
States will not agree to the resumption of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s negotiations until Russia accepts 
the principles of the majority report as the basis for a 
convention setting up an international atomic control sys- 
tem. Furthermore, it is reported from Paris that the 
United States is demanding that the Assembly give a 
big vote of approval to the Report, and is urging the 
recently appointed Political and Security Committee 
atomic subcommittee to maintain steady pressure on 


the Russians in an effort to persuade them to accept the 
control principles they have heretofore rejected. 

I am convinced that the U.S. policy is at this time 
unwise, unrealistic, imprudent and even hazardous. In 
pressing it with such unabated vigor, Mr. Austin has 
shown a lamentable lack of comprehension of the scien- 
tific and political realities of the present time. 

His crucial speech of October 4 in reply to Mr. Vishin- 
sky, which was distinguished neither by clarity nor con- 
vincingness, even raises doubts about his understanding 
of the scientific implications of the proposals he sponsors. 

An excursus into history is necessary at this point. 
The original Acheson-Lilienthal proposals, the basis of 
the present majority plan, looked forward to the con- 
tinued operation of America’s atomic production plants 
at Oak Ridge and Hanford under the control of an inter- 
national agency, and to the early construction and opera- 
tion, under appropriate precautions, of similar plants in 
other countries. It was taken for granted then that large- 
scale atomic power, supplanting that from other fuels, 
was just around the corner. In the year following the 
presentation of the American proposals to the UN on 
June 14, 1946, the Atomic Energy Commission learned 
that economical atomic power is not just around the cor- 
ner. In fact the chances of getting it within 25 years 
become dimmer every day. (Cf. “Peacetime uses of 
atomic energy,” AM. 9/28/46). During the summer of 
1947, therefore, the majority of the Commission agreed 
that under international control there should be no stock- 
piling of nuclear fuel, a dangerous explosive, until atomic 
power is a practical fact. No large production plants, like 
those at Oak Ridge and Hanford, should be operated to 
produce large stock-piles of nuclear fuel so long as 
bombs provide the only use for it in large quantities. 

By the time this major revision in the original plan 
had been issued as part of the Second Report, the Ameri- 
can public had lost interest in the prolonged and ap- 
parently fruitless deliberations of the Commission. If 
they had been paying attention you may be sure a loud 
protest would have been heard. For it is obvious that 
international control under those terms would require the 
early shutdown of Oak Ridge and Hanford, from which 
we now derive the fissionable material for our atomic 
bombs. This would happen during the so-called transition 
period from national to international control, in which 
period, so U.S. spokesmen such as Mr. Osborn have 
assured us, the United States would suffer no disadvan- 
tage. But what would be done with the idle American 
production plants during that period? What with the 
stockpile of nuclear fuel already produced? It is already 
far larger than needed for all conceivable atomic re- 
search, medical experimentation and development activi- 
ties. 
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The American delegation on the UN Commission has 
refused to face up to the implications of this feature of 
the Second Report. In accordance with the injunction 
against stockpiling of nuclear fuel in excess of current 
demands for beneficial uses, the United States, at some 
time during the transition period, would have to destroy 
its large plants, and destroy the bulk of its fuel, reserving 
the comparatively small amount necessary for research 
and development in the laboratories of the world. Par- 
tially completed Russian plants, of course, would also 
have to be destroyed. At some stage during the transition 
period, according to the majority report, there must ex- 
ist no large production plants and no large stockpiles of 
nuclear fuel anywhere in the world. 

Judging from his speech of October 4 in answer to 
Mr. Vishinsky, it appears doubtful if Mr. Austin ap- 
preciates such implications. Arguing against Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s demand that the United States destroy its bombs at 
once, Mr. Austin denied that the destruction of stock- 
piles of bombs would spell security: 

What does such a proposition mean? Does it mean 

security? No! Let us be realistic. What is this atomic 

weapon? Is it a casing, is it this metal that carries 
something explosive within it? Why, anyone could 
make such casings. . . . The destruction of stock- 
piles of these casings means nothing but a delusion 
and a snare. Does it comprehend that it is vital 
energy that constitutes the menace, that is, the 
nuclear fuel that is inside it? Nobody has advocated 
the destruction of that; everybody has agreed that 
that has to be preserved for benevolent uses, per- 
haps to lift the human race to levels that it never 
dreamed of. (Emphasis supplied). 
Nobody has explicitly advocated that destruction, Mr. 
Austin, but the Second Report, which you must have 
read, implicitly provides for precisely what you profess 
to abhor. 

In his first address at Paris, on September 30, Mr. 
Austin took it upon himself to express the sentiments of 
the whole American people. “You may well ask: Why are 
the people of the United States willing to accept the pro- 
posed terms of such a world cooperative? What makes 
them willing to subordinate to an international agency 
their freedom to do as they please with their huge atomic 
plants and the future development of this tremendous 
power?” 

Would the American people, at this time, be so willing 
if they understood what the majority proposals imply in 
terms of their security? Is it conceivable that the Senate, 
our relations with Russia being what they are today, 
would ratify an agreement which would deprive the 
United States, during the transition period, of the one 
weapon, which, if we believe Mr. Churchill, prevents Rus- 
sian from subjugating the Western world? 

I have emphasized the present situation because Mr. 
Austin seems to ignore it so successfully. Mr. Austin’s 
October 4 statement that the majority plan “comprehends 
as near effective and enforceable safeguards against this 
destructive material [nuclear fuel] for improper purposes 
as could be devised” is beside the point. The question is, 
“are near effective and enforceable safeguards good 
enough in the present world situation? Could the wit of 
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man ever devise safeguards that would be?” The ma. 
jority plan may be theoretically ideal, and workable in 
ordinary world circumstances, but should it even be con. 
sidered during a “cold war?” If not, then why insist on 
its immediate acceptance and speedy implementation, as 
Mr. Austin is now insisting? After watching him in action 
at Paris, one observer wrote recently, “It has been get- 
ting increasingly incongruous to watch the U.S. and 
Russia talking about atomic controls involving mutual 
trust at a time when they are at swords’ points on nearly 
every other big issue.” 

The key phrase is “involving mutual trust.” No inter. 
national agreement, as Pius XII has so often reminded us, 
can be counted on if there is not mutual trust. It is true 
that the original Acheson-Lilienthal proposals did not 
rest very heavily upon the principle, pacta sunt servanda, 
the pledged word must be kept. In fact they were con- 
sidered rather “hard-boiled” at the time they were pub- 
lished. They admitted in so many words that when it was 
a question of a weapon so ideally adapted to sudden 
aggression, little confidence could be placed in the pledges 


of nations. The temptation 
Aliya y a il to violate any atomic agree- 
Ww ¥ ment if the chance of a swift 
il if, military victory through the 
; use of atomic weapons pre- 
sented itself, would, they be- 
lieved, put an unbearable 
strain upon the pledged 
word. Hence the elaborate 
inspection system which the 
writers of the Acheson-Lilienthal proposals put at the 
center of their control system. 

It is highly significant, however, that as the interna- 
tional situation deteriorated, the members of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission began to lose confidence in 
the efficacy of the original security provisions. The sec- 
ond Report, issued September 11, 1947, is full of the 
discussion of more rigorous controls. It provides for a 
marked expansion in the managerial and proprietary 
authority of the international agency. It acknowledges 
that the most probable form of violation of the control 
agreement would be seizure by a nation of the plants 
being operated within its borders, and the section on 
controls ends with the candid acknowledgement that they 
would still be insufficient to prevent seizure. 

We must emphasize a fact which Mr. Austin seems to 
overlook. The security provisions of the majority plan 
he is sponsoring at Paris date back to 1947. Could any- 
one then have envisaged a world situation as unpropitious 
as it is today? If the Commission were to meet tomorrow 
and consider the security question in the light of the 
developments of the past year, would it not make further 
efforts to tighten up its system of enforcement and safe- 
guard? Even if it did, however, the basic hazards would 
remain, the danger of seizure, the danger that atomic 
fuel might be diverted surreptitiously, the danger that 
clandestine atomic activities might be undertaken. 

It has always been acknowledged that at least a modi- 
cum of trust would be needed to ensure the workability 
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of a system for the international control of atomic energy. 
The Commission might have presumed that modicum to 
have existed a year ago; but why not face the fact that it 
jg not found today in the relations between Russia and 
the West? What is worse, it is not merely a question of 
antagonism, suspicion and distrust; naked fear now 
practically paralyzes many nations of the world. Premier 
Spaak of Belgium pictured the specter in all its horror 
in his memorable address to the Assembly. More recently, 
(October 6) British Minister of State Hector McNeil 
referred that fear directly to the problem of the atom 
bomb. He said then: 

The United States and my government and all the 

governments who signed the majority report will not 

agree to hand over this information, to destroy the 
bombs and stocks of nuclear fuel, semi-uncondition- 
ally, because, as M. Spaak told us with words of 
imagery and passion that I cannot match, we all fear 

Russia. (Emphasis supplied) 

Cannot Mr. McNeil (and Mr. Austin) see that this 
confession proves too much? Despite all its safeguards, 
the Majority Report involves a “semi-unconditional” sur- 
render to the Russians. It rests upon the condition, which 
may never again be fulfilled, as Mr. Bevin hinted, that 
Russia may one day show by her actions that she can be 
trusted, at least a tiny bit. As long as “we all fear Rus- 
sia,” how can we propose, nay insist, on taking her into 
an atomic system which would give her, in effect, atomic 
parity with us? Could the Russia which has been exposed 
by Messrs. Bevin, Spaak, McNeil and Churchill as so 
utterly faithless and ruthless that she must be feared, 
be trusted to abide by any agreement she might 
conceivably make under the majority plan of the United 
Nations? Even its proponents admit that it is not proof 
against such complete amorality. 

Must we, therefore, abandon all hope of stopping the 
headlong atomic armanent race now in progress? Must 
we accept Churchill’s implicit thesis that our atomic 
weapons should be used in a form of international black- 
mail, the while we prepare desperately for an inevitable 
atomic Armageddon? That is a counsel of desperation; 
it must be spurned. Despite all its fears, said Hector Mc- 
Neil, Britain would grasp at any way out of the atomic 
stalemate. All ways out have not yet been tried. They 
must be studied during renewed negotiations, which are 
possible even between those who stand mortally in dread 
of each other. The Russians have already asked that the 
Atomic Energy Commission be re-convened—on their 
conditions. Mr. Austin has offered to agree to reopen 
the discussions—on his conditions. 

Let Mr. Austin cease and desist from his unrealistic 
and imprudent efforts to steamroller through the Assem- 
bly the hazardous Majority Report, which neither the 
people of the United States nor the Senate would accept 
if they realized how ill it accords with the scientific and 
political realities of the times. Let both the US and 
USSR, if for no higher motive than concern for their 
own survival, drop all preconditions and agree to recon- 
vene the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The atomic armament race must be stopped now, not 
@ year from now. It may be possible to do that if the 


Commission can arrive at an interim solution, leaving 
questions not in need of immediate discussion for later 
consideration. I hope to discuss one possible solution 
soon. The Commission need not strive, as it seems to have 
done heretofore, to perfect a complete control scheme, 
good for all time to come. In view of the fact that atomic 
power plants will not be practicable for twenty years at 
least, the question of their control is not of immediate 
importance. Since it is not, the whole debate, which oc- 
cupied so much of the Commission’s time for two years, 
over the control of large-scale atomic production plants 
may safely be postponed. Nor need the Commission 
weigh at this time the complicated strategic and economic 
factors which may in some remote future affect the loca- 
tion of plants and production quotas. 

Let us do what needs to be done at once. That means 
coming to an interim agreement, based upon a recogni- 
tion of the present scientific and political realities, which 
will stop the mad massing of atomic weapons. If the 
Atomic Energy Commission does not succeed in doing 
that, the question of future meetings will not long be a 
matter of concern. 


No Catholic school 


Mary Tinley Daly 








“Please, Sister,” begged young Mrs. Kennedy on the first 
day of school. “Please make room for my Jimmie. I'll 
bring over a little table and chair for him; he wouldn’t 
need a desk.” 

“I’m sorry, my dear,” said the sister assigned to regis- 
trations, “but we have already squeezed in as many chil- 
dren as possible into our parish school. As it is, we’re 
too crowded to do complete justice to the children we 
have.” 

“Very well,” sighed Mrs. Kennedy. “I'll have my hus- 
band speak to the pastor. We belong to this parish and 
it does seem... .” 

Mr. Kennedy’s appeal to the pastor met with the same 
response. The parish had grown, the school was small, 
there was no room. 

Young Jimmie Kennedy is not the only youngster thus 
barred from enrollment in his parish school. Unfortu- 
nately, it is a case repeated over and over in our paro- 
chial and privately run Catholic schools, and unless there 
is a radical change the problem will only become more 
acute when the after-the-war babies start for school. 

The situation has been building up for a long time, as 
our schools became more crowded year by year. With 
vocations falling off, there have not been enough young 
women entering the teaching orders to replace older 
nuns whose teaching careers are expiring. The deficiency 
of personnel places a heavy burden on the faithful few. 
To the observer it seems almost miraculous that the 
teaching sisters are endowed with the strength to go on 
year after year facing the nervous and physical strain 
of handling double and triple the number of children an 
ordinary classroom should hold. 
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Why don’t our schools employ lay teachers? The an- 
swer to that is obvious in face of the nation-wide teacher 
shortage, even in the more highly-paid schools. 

The sisters may be willing to enlarge their classes 
almost to the bursting point; but there is the problem of 
physical limitation of buildings and equipment. The 
building shortage has resulted in the erection of very few 
new school buildings, and remodeling and enlarging of 
the ones we have can go only so far—and that point has 
been reached in most places. 

It seems, then, that the only possibility for the Jimmie 
Kennedys and all the others turned away from our Cath- 
olic schools is to enroll in public schools. 

What about their religious training? We need to re- 
call that even the best of Catholic schools can only under- 
study the influence of the home. One of the fundamentals 
of Catholic thought has always been that the child be- 
longs to the parents. It is their moral duty to safeguard 
a child’s spiritual welfare, just as it is their duty to care 
for his physical needs. It was on this principle that our 
Catholic school system was founded—to supplement, but 
never to supplant, the parents’ teaching and example in 
the home. 

Have not we Catholic parents grown lax in the per- 
sonal supervision of our children’s spiritual training? 
We have turned this phase of their education over to 
priests and nuns and have put the entire burden on them 
in a field that is largely our own responsibility. Fortu- 
nately, that trust has not been misplaced. 

But in the present situation, when priests and nuns, 
through no fault of their own, are unable to help us 
shoulder this responsibility, we are inclined to grow 
panic-stricken. 

“Why, I haven’t looked at a catechism for years,” we 
say. “I go to church on Sunday—but as for answering 
questions. . . !” 

Well, we’re going to answer questions, whether we like 
it or not; and we’re going to have to ask them too, in 
order to learn the right answer. 

Naturally, when children are in a non-sectarian school 
special safeguards to their religion are needed, but any 
thinking Catholic parents can supply these. For example: 

1. Keep in touch with the lessons your child studies. 
See that he is given a clear, unbiased viewpoint on the 
facts of history and philosophy. When questions of the 
Church’s stand on certain matters come up, learn what 
that position is and see that the child appreciates it. Give 
him a sense of pride in his religious heritage. 

2. Enroll children in the Saturday or Sunday cate- 
chism classes conducted in most parishes. If there is no 
such class, establish one in your own home and make it 
as regular as brushing of teeth. Make sure that your 
child knows his catechism lesson and that he realizes that 
it is more important than any other subject he studies. 

3. Don’t be afraid to talk religion at home. Make true 
Catholicism the backbone of all living, and impress upon 
the children that principle, not expediency, is all impor- 
tant. The cynical innuendoes of a materialistic philoso- 
phy take root easily in a growing mind, and children 
are quick to follow the crowd. 
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4, See to it that your children have frequent and 
regular times for Confession and Communion. Making 
reception of the sacraments a family custom can cement 
a family as nothing else in the world can. This practice 
is of far greater spiritual value to the family than if 
Mamma goes to Communion with the Sodality, Dad goes 
with “the men” and the children go on “children’s Sun. 
day.” 

5. “First Friday” observance and novenas made by 
the family are another bond with the Church and with 
each other. Making a novena together for some common 
intention is a powerful unifying force in a family. 

6. Encourage your teen-agers and young-twenties to 
join the activities of the young people’s clubs of the 
parish. Even though there isn’t room in the school, there 
is usually room on a dance floor for “just one more.” 
See that the children feel that they are a part of the 
parish. They should know the priests as friends and at- 
tend various parish “doings.” 

7. Subscribe to Catholic papers and magazines. Read 
and discuss them. The Junior Catholic Messenger is ex- 
cellent for young children; The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart for older ones; and of course there is a wide 
range for the adults—magazines to suit all tastes. 

Even though the usual plea from the altar, “Send your 
children to Catholic schools” has changed to the “Sorry, 
but there is no room,” our children’s religious welfare 
is forever safe in a truly Catholic home. 

It’s a challenge! 


‘Things aren't so bad 
in Russia’’ 





Kolya Ivanow 





Red and green neon lights wink at me from the shop win- 
dows as I stroll along the boulevard of this West Coast 
city. To me they are the beacons of hope and welcome. 
In five short months I feel that I have become a part of 
this land of freedom. The night fog rolls in from the 
ocean and as I come to a street crossing I look down the 
hill toward brightly lighted Rainbow Pier and see white 
spray hit high upon the rock piling. 

A policeman stands at the crossing waving his arms 
first one way then another as he directs traffic. He pays 
no attention to me. Why should he? I am dressed in the 
same kind of gray suit as the men who pass me, and now 
I have shoes on. But habit is hard to break. I was ar 
rested for being a spy when Russia overran Poland, and 
until my escape from Siberia I lived constantly under the 
watchful eyes of the Secret Security Police. I was a slave 
laborer under the dreaded NKVD. I learned the hard way 
about the blessings of communism in the Soviet Union. 

I glance at a smiling couple walking arm-in-arm past 
me. Perhaps I can never learn to smile like these carefree 
Americans. I walk closer to a huge plate glass window. 
I will look at my face. No! I want to look at shoes of real 
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leather and good coats, things I never saw for long years 
of misery. In my slave labor days I was lucky to have 
dirty, frozen rags wound round my feet. | stare at the 
glistening pair of men’s brown shoes. For this pair of 
shoes in the Soviet I could get twenty pounds of black 
bread . . . for these tiny, pink baby shoes easily three 
pints of vodka. My eager fingers close over the warmth 
of quarters and dimes in my pocket and squeeze the thin 
roll of bills. I reassure myself that I have money to buy 
the things I see. Here I am paid for my work. In the 
Soviet I got no pay. 

I think of the motor-assembly plant on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles where I now work. Secretly I am amazed 
at the talk I hear there. Yesterday, at the lunch hour 
there was a rally. Benny, the foreman, said: “Communism 
is the salvation of the American worker. Men, support 
the Third Party.” I listened but said nothing, because 
they call me a foreigner. But I should like to tell them of 
the rigors of Soviet communism. If Benny worked in the 
Soviet and ruined one of the motors he now works on 
he could be sent to a slave-labor camp for five years. His 
act would come under Article 58 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion and be called sabotage. In America communism is an 
abstract ideology. In the Soviet it is a cruel, inhuman 
system where the individual counts for nothing. In years 
I am a young man of twenty-six. In heart and soul I am 
an old man owing to my enforced stay in the Soviet 
workers’ paradise. I'll never feel young again. 

I ponder over these American attitudes as I continue 
my walk. The smell of beer comes from a darkened door- 
way. I hear beckoning music and step into the pleasant 
dimness. My eyes slowly focus upon the raised platform 
where three satin-bloused musicians strum a new piece 
of joy for those who drink. I sit upon the green leather- 
covered stool at the shiny bar and order a drink. 

The barman gives me an odd look. Probably he per- 
suades himself that this is a celebration for me. While 
I wait I look around. On my left sit two men. One is 
short and strong-looking, perhaps forty-five. His open- 
necked, dark-blue shirt shows a chest brown with sun- 
burn. On his left cheek is an angry red scar, and his 
dark eyes never rest. His gray hair is in great disorder 
and needs cutting. He talks freely about girls. I look at 
the other man—small, almost fragile, his blond hair fall- 
ing down on both sides of his head with a path through 
the center. His face is oblong and the eyes a watery blue. 
His nose is narrow and the nostrils dilate as he listens to 
the other’s lurid tale. He too wears a blue shirt. These 
men are different in looks but I feel a sameness between 
them. Yes. It must be a common understanding. 

The band plays another piece, /’m looking over a four- 
leaved clover. Everyone asks for more drinks. I sip my 
whiskey and look at the many bottles standing in neat 
tows behind the counter. Square ones of liqueurs, short 
squat ones of créme de menthe casting their brilliant 
colors on the mirror. But their beauty is lost to me. 
Anything in rows still disturbs me. Again my memory 
goes back to the rows of shivering prisoners, of which 
I am one, standing in the Siberian snow. The clink of 
glasses around me becomes the bite of axes in the frosty 





air. The sharp wind whips at my rags. It is the Arctic 
winter darkness of 1943. I am one of a group of prison- 
ers on forestry duty. A young Ukrainian student who is 
slowly dying of tuberculosis marches with us. His bril- 
liant mind has become crazed by the brutal treatment 
in the camp of Vorkutstroy in Siberia. We march be- 
tween squat Mongol guards to the forest tundra. I am 
filled with foreboding for Ivan. I look at his fever- 
flushed face and blood-shot eyes. Great clouds of snow 
roll over us, constantly spitting sharp flakes into our 
faces. I feel Ivan’s need of comfort and although I know 
his story well I whisper as we tramp. 

“What is your name?” 

“Tvan.” 

“Mine is Kolya.” 

We march in silence a few hundred yards. Guards have 
orders to shoot to kill at any suspicious action of a 
prisoner. We bend against the terrible wind. 

“Listen,” Ivan mutters, “I don’t care what happens; 
I can’t stand any more. I have nothing to lose in here but 
my life. It is no longer worth a kopek. Will you try to 
escape with me?” 

“Are you stupid? Where? The River Petchora is 
frozen. We can catch no fish. It is the Arctic winter... 
it is dark . . . we would be lost.” 

“Yes, but I think it is better to die like a free man.” 

“Wait until summer,” I beg him; but I know he is 
desperate. 

We are at the edge of the tundra. “Halt,” shout the 
guards. I am ordered to cut five trees in two hours. I 
steal a glance at Ivan. Together we put down the first 
tree, which crashes with thunder to the ground. Guards 
stand over us, rifles in readiness for foolhardy breaks. 
“Faster, faster,” they shout. 

I turn from my frenzied efforts to see Ivan’s axe fall 
on his left wrist. His hand flies off his arm, strewing blood 
across the white snow. 

“My hand, my hand.” 

Quickly I scoop snow to stop the bleeding of his wrist. 
It is no use. 

The guard stands and sneers. “Sabotage, you did that 
on purpose. Maybe gangrene will cure you, you bastard. 
Call on your Christ to help you now.” He watches as 
Misha and I carry Ivan near the small fire of burning 
branches. I tear a piece of my dirty shirt to cover his 
stump. We are ordered back to work. Later I steal a look 
at Ivan sitting on a fallen tree in a daze. Probably he is 
dreaming he will not have to work again. He is right. 
In a week he is dead of blood poisoning. 

I shake such memories from me and again listen to the 
men at the bar near me. Suddenly I hear the pale one 
say something which tenses my muscles. 

“Well, you see, propaganda is always propaganda... 
it can’t be so bad in Russia. Just talk to kill communism 
here.” 

I sit motionless. For a moment red spots of blood seem 
to whirl before my eyes. Then slowly a mist comes before 
me. An old man with a long white beard stands behind 
the fence of barbed wire on the never-ending snow ocean 
of Siberia. He waves at me with his knotted, blue-veined 
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hand. In his half-crying voice he shouts to me: “Good- 
bye, Kolya and tell them all about this.” I am one of the 
younger men picked for a long march and he knows es- 
cape is always in my mind. 

Again we prisoners are in rows and the cold Arctic 
wind is lashing our starved faces. The guards are in 
warm sheepskin coats and carry rifles on their shoulders 
as they move briskly along on their skis over the creak- 
ing snow. In vain I try to pull my tattered rags closer to 
me, but the wind forces itself through the big holes. My 
eyes are running from the snow cutting into them. I am 
tring to walk in the footprints of those who walk ahead 
of me. The snow packs between the rags wound around 
my feet, freezing into a shoe for me. I bend against the 
wind and try to make myself smaller to escape some of 


its fury. Hours pass. I watch the sagging shoulders of the 
prisoner ahead of me. He is a forty-year-old engineer 
from Kiev, arrested for political activities. His plodding 
becomes slower. Soon he can struggle no longer. He drops 
in the snow. The column moves on. No stops are made 
for burials. Our march is lined with corpses. I go the full 
journey to Yarensk, where in a blinding snowstorm we 
load barges. From the midst of two hundred and thirty 
Secret Security Police I make my break for freedom. 

Again I look at the pale one at the bar as he babbles of 
Russia. I feel I should like to stop this music and all this 
idle talk and watch these faces as I tell them of the real 
Russia. I do none of these things. I finish my drink and 
go again into the street among free people who say: “It 
cannot be so bad in Russia.” 





The Tribune Tower: 
citadel of secularism 


Churchmen have never been circumscribed by the sacristy, 
From St. Ambrose, who rebuked Emperor Theodosius for his 
barbarity, to Cardinals Mercier and Van Roey, who bothered 
the Germans in two successive occupa- 
tions of Belgium, the tradition is a long 





Benjamin L. Masse 


one. Father Masse vindicates it for our 
times. 





In its issue of September 12, under the heading “Political 
Churchmen,” the Chicago Tribune savagely attacked the 
Amsterdam report on “The Church and the Disorder of 
Society.” This is the report, the reader will recall, which 
emanated from the first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches (Cf. Am. 9/18 p.532). The churchmen, 
asserted the editorial, “have fallen into three grave errors. 
They are mistaken as to the fundamental nature of capi- 
talism. They are mistaken as to the fundamental nature 
of communism. And they are mistaken as to the funda- 
mental nature of their own calling.” 

What caused this ill-tempered blast from Colonel Mc- 
Cormick’s imposing tower on “Boul Mich” was some 
of the bluntest speaking on matters economic that has 
come from Protestant sources since Luther thundered 
against usury four centuries ago. The laity and clergy 
gathered at Amsterdam took a comprehensive look at 
our troubled postwar world and found themselves, as 
Christians, unable to accept either of the economic al- 
ternatives generally offered to modern men. “The Chris- 
tian churches,” they said, “reject the ideology of both 
communism and laissez-faire capitalism, and should seek 
to draw men away from the false assumption that these 
extremes are the only alternatives.” And they continued: 


Communist ideology puts the emphasis upon eco- 
nomic justice, and promises that freedom will come 
automatically after the completion of the revolution. 
Capitalism puts the emphasis upon freedom, and 
promises that justice will follow as a by-product of 
free enterprise. That, too, is an ideology which has 
been proved false. 
Although the churchmen recognized that the capitalistic 
system differs from country to country, and that in 
many cases the exploitation which characterized its first 
stages has been in a notable degree corrected, they felt 
forced to condemn it for the following reasons: 
1. Capitalism tends to subordinate what should be 
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the primary task of any economy—the meeting of 
human needs—to the economic advantages of those 
who have most power over its institutions. 
2. It tends to produce serious inequalities. 
3. It has developed a practical form of material- 
ism in Western nations in spite of their Christian 
background, for it has placed the greatest emphasis 
upon success in making money. 
4. It has also kept the people of capitalist coun- 
tries subject to a kind of fate which has taken the 
form of such social catastrophies as mass unemploy- 
ment. 
As for communism, the Amsterdam report is stronger 
still. It finds atheistic communism in conflict with Chris- 
tianity on four counts: 1) it promises redemption to man 
here below; 2) it believes that one class of men, the 
proletariat, is free from “the sins and ambiguities . . . 
characteristic of all human existence”; 3) its materialis- 
tic and deterministic teachings are incompatible with be- 
lief “in man as a person, made to God’s image and re- 
sponsible to Him”; 4) it is in practice dictatorial, terror- 
istic, totalitarian. 

Obviously disturbed by the progress of communism in 
many parts of the world, the churchmen exhort their fol- 
lowers to do some serious soul-searching: 


Christians should ask why communism in its mod- 
ern totalitarian form makes so strong an appeal to 
great masses of people in many parts of the world. 
They should recognize the work of God in the revolt 
of multitudes against injustice that gives commun- 
ism much of its strength. They should seek to re- 
capture for the church the original Christian 
solidarity with the world’s distressed people, not to 
curb their aspirations towards justice, but, on the 
contrary, to go beyond them and direct them to- 
wards the only road which does not lead to a blank 
wall, obedience to God’s will and His justice. 
Christians should realize that for many, especially 
for many young men and women, communism seems 
to stand for a vision of human equality and univer- 
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sal brotherhood for which they were prepared by 

Christian influences. 

In the final analysis, the present disorder in the world 
has its origin in “the refusal of men to see and admit 
that their responsibility to God stands over and above 
their loyalty to any earthly community and their obedi- 
ence to any worldly power.” The best contribution that 
the church can make to modern society, “which is for the 
most part secular in its outlook,” is to renew its own life 
“in faith and obedience to its Lord.” Though the church 
should, as occasion demands, take part in public life, 
warning against “concrete forms of injustice, or oppres- 
sion, or social idolatry,” and pointing to positive objec- 
tives, its primary social effect will come from the influence 
it exerts over its members “through constant teaching and 
preaching of Christian truth. . . .” 

That, substantially, is the statement which provoked the 
Tribune to accuse the distinguished delegates to the Am- 
sterdam conference of ignorance of capitalism and com- 
munism, and even of their own calling. On this last point, 
the vocation of churchmen, the oracle of Chicagoland is 
especially emphatic: 

Their mission is to celebrate the glory of God and 

to preach the divine Word, not to propagandize in 

favor of one economic order as against another. 

Those at Amsterdam are not only willing to render 

unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, but to 

specify what kind of Caesar he must be. 
How completely mistaken these churchmen are, the Trib- 
une goes on to pontificate, can be seen from the Scrip- 
tures. There, it says, you will not find Christ advocating 
salvation through some political or economic system, 
“least of all the managed economy.” By no means. On 
the contrary: 

He did not propose to improve the lot of some by 

depriving others of their property. He did not 

promise salvation thru a five-year plan, social se- 
curity, or compulsory military training. He did not 
endow with divinity either a system or an enforce- 
ment agency. He had no truck with self-beatified 
bureaucracy. 
In short, the editorial writer concludes, if the Amsterdam 
report is typical, one can only say that “today’s church- 
men are materialists and politicians rather than spiritual 
leaders.” They ought to bury themselves in the Gospels 
and search the depths of their souls before they start 
“laying down blueprints for planned paradises on earth.” 

I feel confident that the authors of the Amsterdam 
report—they include Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Charles P. 
Taft, brother of the Senator, and Dr. John C. Bennett— 
will in their own good time prepare an answer to Colonel 
McCormick. From the viewpoint of the controversialist, 
though not of the Christian, who can only be saddened 
by the entire affair, their task should be most enjoyable. 
Seldom does one meet, even in these unenlightened days, 
such a combination of superficiality, distortion and ignor- 
ance—all compounded by an incredible dogmatism—as 
the Tribune editorial reveals. Indeed, the target is so 
broad that no one shooting at it can possibly miss. 

Since the controversy is mostly a family affair among 
Protestants, it would be as unseemly as it is unnecessary 
for an outsider to intervene. In one respect, however, 


namely the vocation of churchmen, the charges brought 
by the Tribune affect Catholics as well as Protestants. 
They are no less an attack on the social teaching of the 
Papacy than on the Amsterdam statement. To permit 
them to go unchallenged might confirm some people in 
their mistaken belief that religion has no right to pass 
judgment on the marketplace. Speaking, then, as a 
Catholic, I should like to defend the right and duty of the 
Church to deal with the subject matter of the Amsterdam 
report. 

Presumably, Colonel McCormick would admit that a 
Church founded by Jesus Christ has the sole right to 
define its goal and the 
means to be used in seek- 
ing it. By its very nature, 
such a Church would be 
supreme in its own sphere, 
a perfect society in no 
way subordinate to the 
State. Otherwise, in the 
most urgent and sacred 
business of life, men could 
never be certain that what 
they were being taught 
and commanded to do 
was God’s will and not 
the will of fallible human 
beings who, though exer- 
cising enormous temporal power, have no particular 
competence in matters religious. Throughout history the 
saddest chapters in Christianity recount the efforts of 
princes and kings, emperors and dictators to violate the 
independence of the Church and reduce it to the status of 
a government bureau. From the most recent adventures 
of this sort, those of Hitler, Stalin and the Soviet puppets 
in Eastern Europe, we are suffering grievously today. 

What, then, does the Church say of itself? 

It says that it was founded by Christ to preach His 
doctrine, to administer His sacraments and to rule His 
followers. In matters of faith and morals, therefore, the 
Church claims to teach with absolute authority; indeed, 
with the authority of Christ Himself. For did not the 
Master say: “He who heareth you heareth me?” 

With regard to the marketplace, the Church has always 
taught that the moral law applies there just as strictly as 
it does to other human activities. The early Fathers had 
a good deal to say about the use men made of their 
property, and so did the medieval canonists and theologi- 
ans. Indeed, if one wants to learn the mind of the Church 
on the relationship of religion to economics, a study of 
the Middle Ages is indispensable. Then it was that the 
whole Western World was Catholic and the spirit of 
society Christian. Never before were conditions so favor- 
able to a perfect application of Christian ideals and be- 
liefs, and they have never been so favorable since. 

What do we find in the Middle Ages? We find that 
economic life, at least in theory, reflected a common be- 
lief that buying and selling, lending and borrowing and 
all the other activities by which wealth is produced and 
distributed must be guided by norms of justice and char- 
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ity. The chief economists of the day were canonists, and 
economics itself was taught in the universities as part of 
the treatise on ethics. To the men of the Middle Ages the 
divorce between ethics and economics, which began in 
the eighteenth century, or even earlier, and was made 
final somewhat more than a century ago, would have been 
unthinkable. By such sentiments as were expressed by the 
editorial writer of the Tribune they would have been 
scandalized, looking upon him either as a heretic or a 
queer survival from ancient pagan times. The business- 
men of the thirteenth century clearly understood that 
usury is a sin and that the just price is not determined 
by what the traffic will bear. 

In this respect, there is not the slightest difference 
between Pope Leo XIII, who was the first of the modern 
Popes to deal extensively with economic affairs, and his 
predecessors on the throne of Peter. If he devoted some 
space to insisting on the right of the Church to pass 
moral judgment on the marketplace, the reason is not 
that the doctrine was new, but that a century of secularism 
had obscured it in the minds of Christian men. The 
Tribune editorial unconsciously reveals not only how 
necessary it was for Leo XIII to restate the traditional 
teaching of Christianity on the relation of religion to 
economics, but how necessary it is for us to repeat it 
today. Here are the Pope’s words in Rerum Novarum— 
the great encyclical which deals with the conflict between 
capital and labor and the manner of solving it: 


We approach the subject with confidence and in the 
exercise of the rights which manifestly appertain to 
Us, for no practical solution of this question will be 
found apart from the intervention of religion and 
of the Church. It is We who are the chief guardian 
of religion and the chief dispenser of what pertains 
to the Church; and by keeping silence We would 
seem to neglect the duty incumbent on Us. 


Not everyone agreed with the Holy Father that the 
Church had a right, much less a duty, to intervene in 
economic affairs. Some Catholics, in their ineffable ignor- 
ance, even went so far as to attempt to stop the reading 
of the encyclical in their parish churches. For this rea- 


son Pope Pius XI thought it necessary, in 1931, to return 
to the subject in Quadragesimo Anno. Said the late Holy 


Father: 


But before proceeding to discuss these problems 
We lay down the principle long since clearly estab- 
lished by Leo XIII, that We have the right and duty 
of judging, by Our supreme authority, social and 
economic problems. It is not, of course, for the 
Church to lead men to transient and perishable hap- 
piness only, but to that which is eternal. Indeed “the 
Church believes that it would be wrong for her to 
interfere without just cause in such earthly concerns” 
(Rerum Novarum). But she can never relinquish 
her God-given task of interposing her authority, not 
indeed in technical matters, for which she has neither 
the suitable equipment nor the mission, but in all 
those that have a bearing on moral conduct. For the 
deposit of truth entrusted to Us by God, and Our 
weighty office of propagating, interpreting and urg- 
ing in season and out of season the entire moral law, 
demand that both social and economic questions be 
brought within Our supreme jurisdiction, in-so-far as 
they refer to moral issues. 
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There is more to the passage but enough has been quoted 
to prevent any misunderstanding about the mind of the 
Pope. The Church claims no competence in the tech- 
nical aspects of economic problems. She has no more 
intention of administering corporations or labor unions 
than she has of governing States. She does insist on the 
right of dealing with the moral aspects of the market. 
place, and of dealing with them authoritatively. If the 
reader wonders where the moral aspect of economics 
ends, and the technical begins, let him read the several 
pertinent documents of the Popes and the American 
bishops. The scope of the Church’s claim is as broad as 
the scope of Rerum Novarum or Quadragesimo Anno. 

By a happy coincidence, on the very day the Tribune 
was misleading its readers on such a fundamental point, 
Pope Pius XII addressed more than 200,000 young men 
cat St. Peter’s in Rome. Among other things, He told 
them that “the social question is undoubtedly also an 
economic question, but even more is it a... moral and 
religious question.” 

It would be a simple matter to continue this indefinite- 
ly, quoting pertinent statements of the American Catholic 
hierarchy, citing commentaries on the Gospels, calling 
history to witness the folly of the Tribune. Protestant 
sources would yield rich materials also, especially early 
Protestant sources. For almost a century after the so- 
called Reformation, Lutheran, Calvinist and Anglican 
divines spoke with nearly one voice on economic prob- 
lems. It was the voice of medieval canonists. 

Probably it is a mistake to waste this much space on 
Colonel McCormick and his jingoistic, secularistic Trib- 
une, since there is some reason for suspecting the sin- 
cerity of the September 12 editorial. Five days earlier, the 
Tribune also dealt with a clergyman and mundane af- 
fairs. At considerable length, it quoted approvingly a 
priest who had indited a scathing attack on the late 
President Roosevelt and his family. Maybe the Tribune 
is not really opposed to clergymen making moral pro- 
nouncements on economic problems. Maybe it is only 
opposed to “political” clergymen, that is, those who are 
so ignorant, or so audacious, as to dissent from the gospel 
according to Colonel McCormick. After all, the distinc- 
tion is not new. Hitler made it in his time, and so did 
Mussolini. Tito and the other communist dictators are 
making it today: Queer company for “The World’s Great- 


99? 


Newspaper! 





Looking foward 


Our itinerant editor, Father Graham, has been go- 
ing about among the U.S. occupation troops in 
Germany, asking questions of everyone from cooks 
to commanders. His findings, which we shall print 
next week, are somewhat sobering. 

The irresistible force and the immovable object: 
that is how FaTHER Paut Cauwe, I.H.M., sees the 
wartime conflict between “Vinegar” Joe Stillwell 
and the Chinese. He writes with sympathy, and 
with an understanding of both. 
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Thomas Ewing: an 
American epic 


Senator (later Secretary) Ewing, stricken while arguing be- 

fore the Supreme Court, was baptized and later formally 

received into the Church. Mrs. Hess, convert and alumna 
of Ohio University, recalls the lifelong 
attachment of its first graduate to the — 





M. Whitcomb Hess 


Christian region as the basis of de- 
mocracy. 





In 1859 a talented sculptor came to Lancaster, Ohio, to 
ask to make a bust of one its citizens. He left to posterity, 
besides that bust, an essay, Recollections of Thomas 
Ewing, the man he had wished to represent in marble 
not only because of the Ohioan’s worldwide fame as an 
American statesman and jurist but because, in the artist’s 
phrase, he had “by far the grandest head in Ohio.” 
Ewing, then seventy, was over six feet tall, straight as an 
arrow and in robust health. Indeed, his extraordinary 
physical as well as mental vitality made a deep impres- 
sion on the sculptor as the two men met day after day 
for the sittings; but still more was the sculptor struck by 
the fact that there seemed to be no malice or envy in the 
composition of his subject. 

Today the bust of Thomas Ewing is prominently placed 
at the entrance to the art gallery of the Ohio University 
Library. The dignity of his fine head and venerable, be- 
nign face memorialize not only the Plato-like appearance 
of the early Ohioan but also the skill of the artist. With 
this bust of Ewing, the University recalls her first and 
foremost graduate. He is remembered also by Ewing 
Hall, the large administration and chapel building erected 
in his honor by state funds in 1897. An earlier building 
on its site was removed by order of the administration 
to give this memorial structure the most advantageous 
position possible. 

But it was not only because he was the school’s earliest 
product or that he came up the hard way, sweating out 
the money for his tuition in the salt mines, and over- 
coming each obstacle from his poverty onward, that these 
tributes came to him. In a very special way his life is an 
American epic. As Archbishop John Baptist Purcell, 
Ewing’s lifelong friend, said at his funeral, the biography 
of this man deserved to be written in letters of gold and 
made required reading for every American youth. For 
Thomas Ewing was a Christian before he was a states- 
man, and in him were joined blood, brain and spirit in 
the service of God and our young nation. 

Ohio University at Athens (not to be confused with 
the later and now larger Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus) was the first school of higher learning to be set up 
west of the Alleghenies. It was chartered about the turn 
of the nineteenth century. In connection with the recent 
pother about religion in the schools, it is enlightening to 
tead, as embodied in this University’s charter, a copy of 
an important provision of the great Ordinance of 1787 
which had an immediate bearing on the college’s estab- 


lishment. The provision, antedating by two years our 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights, reads: 
Religion, morality, and knowledge, being essential 
to good government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of instruction shall be forever 
encouraged. 
(It would seem that our founding fathers had a rather 
different concept from that of the present Supreme Court 
of the relation between religion and education.) Ew- 
ing, one of the two members of the first graduating 
class of Ohio University, received his degree in 1815. 

He was born in 1789 and literally grew up with the 
Northwest Territory. Marietta, forty-five miles from 
Athens, was the first community in Ohio; and it had 
been settled only the year before, immediately after the 
opening of the Territory. In that dense wilderness, the 
Ohio Valley, there were no roads, no houses, no schools, 
no mails, no newspapers; but a trail was soon cut from 
Marietta’s port on the Ohio and Muskingum rivers to 
Federal Creek not far from the university-to-be. By canoe 
and horseback the pioneers from New England came 
pouring into the clearing virgin land; and they came 
with the high sense of importance—practical idealists 
that most of them were—that they were helping form the 
greatest nation the world had yet known. They were 
Thomas Ewing’s own people. 

General William Tecumseh Sherman, Ewing’s foster 
son who was to become his son-in-law, once said that the 
man who became one of the greatest lawyers ever to 
plead at the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States found his fame secure in America and the world 
at large from the day he entered Ohio politics. After his 
death in 1871 his daughter Ellen Ewing Sherman col- 
lected a volume of Ewingiana which included memoirs 
of all the Ewing children and others of his contempo- 
raries. Mrs. Sherman says in her preface that the me- 
morial collection was made mainly for the members of 
his family and by them “to be handed down to their 
descendants in testimony of the fact that before his death 
Ewing was blessed with the fullness of faith—that faith 
to the intellectual acknowledgment of which his re- 
searches and his reason had long before brought him.” 

Once in his student days at Ohio University he wrote 
a poem, Address to the Sun, which reads like a forecast 
—pale enough in its symbolism—of the Light he was to 
find in the Church. The poem ends 

Thou yield’st earth’s every part, the grateful change 
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Of light from darkness, but unchanging shinest— 
At once the morning, noon, and evening Sun. 

The noted Supreme Court lawyer was, in fact, through- 
out his entire life, a close student of the Bible. He had 
read the four Gospels through at the age of seven, as we 
learn from his autobiography; and he carried his Bible 
with him on his travels as he carried another treasured 
book, The Imitation of Christ, a gift from Archbishop 
Purcell in the early days of their friendship. The Chris- 
tianity of this American statesman and distinguished 
jurist was to bear fruit to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. A century after Ewing’s birth, a grandson Hugh 
Ewing was ordained to the priesthood in 1889 at St. 
Mary’s Church in Lancaster from which Thomas had 
been buried eighteen years earlier; and, that same year, 
Thomas Ewing Sherman, Ellen’s son, was ordained a 
Jesuit priest at the Cathedral in Philadelphia. A grand- 
daughter became Sister Veronica, a Sister of Mercy. In 
1928 Thomas D. Ewing, great-grandson of the statesman 
and presently on the faculty of the University of Detroit, 
celebrated his first Solemn High Mass as a Jesuit priest 
in St. Mary’s Church, Lancaster, Ohio. 

In Browning’s poem, “The Last Ride Together,” he 
asks the questions: 

“What hand and brain went ever paired?” 

What heart alike conceived and dared?” 
The poet did not know Thomas Ewing. He wrestled and 
ran races with Ohio Indian lads in his youth and was 
equalled by none in athletic contests, from shouldering 
stones, throwing the axe and maul and wrestling, to rac- 
ing and high-jumping. Yet he possessed a mind Webster 
envied and a memory Macaulay’s did not touch. When 
he first came to the University he had had no grammar: 
but he mastered the subject in ten days flat. Webster said 
that he needed to talk with him but five minutes on any 
subject to become wiser. He had so good a private char- 
acter that, joined to his physical and mental endowments, 
he would inevitably have stood out in any place or era 
of the world’s history. 

Ewing’s marriage in 1820, solemnized by the Apostle 
of Ohio, Bishop Edward Fenwick, O.P., was beyond any 
doubt the greatest good fortune, humanly speaking, ever 
to come to this fortunate man. For his wife was Maria 
Boyle (1801-64), who was the oldest daughter of Hugh 
Boyle of Lancaster. As the sculptor mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this essay said, with laconic understatement, 
“she was truly a worthy companion of so noble a hus- 
band,” still beautiful and marked by “a remarkable 
grace about her” when the artist met her. Katherine 
Burton has written an excellent biography of Mrs. Ewing 
in Three Generations (1947). 

The six Ewing children were all to become distin- 
guished persons in their own right. Of the two daughters, 
Ellen, as General Sherman’s wife, was a well known 
philanthropist and social worker. The other, Maria 
Theresa, became the wife of Colonel Clement F. Steele 
and likewise proved herself social-minded. Philemon, the 
oldest son, named after the judge with whom Thomas 
Ewing had studied law at Lancaster, was himself to be 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas; the three other 
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sons, Thomas, Jr., Hugh, and Charles were Civil War 
generals. Thomas, Jr., had earlier been a Kansas Su. 
preme Court justice and an Ohio congressman; Hugh 
later became a minister to the Hague, and Charles (the 
first American layman to receive the Order of St. Greg. 
ory), as Commissioner to the Indians showed himself 
one of the best organizers and promoters of Indian 
schools ever named to the post. 

When Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg, exhorting his hear. 
ers to have charity for all, he knew that, among his 
counselors, Thomas Ewing at least possessed this virtue 
in an outstanding degree. For Ewing was Lincoln’s valued 
adviser and among his most trusted aides. On one occa- 
sion his dispatch to the President had averted war be- 
tween us and England, securing the freedom of our 
captured envoys in the “Trent affair” of November, 1861, 
when war between America and Britain was imminent. 
“There can be no contraband of war,” Ewing’s famous 
message read, “in a neutral vessel going from one neu- 
tral port to another.” This legal decision, accepted by 
Britain, for the “Trent,” was indubitably an important 
factor in deciding the course of the Civil War and saving 
the Union. 

From Ewing’s first political office when he was made 
Ohio’s senator in 1831, through his cabinet posts under 
Presidents Harrison and Taylor, down to his last Su- 
preme Court case in 1869 
when he was eighty years 
old, his great vitality and 
power for good had made it- 
self felt throughout our na- 
tion. He thoroughly reorgan- 
ized the Department of the 
Interior, of which he was the 
first Secretary; he recon- 
structed the laws relating to 
the Post Office and General 
Land Office Departments. When he died the executive 
offices of the United States were draped in mourning; 
and the Supreme Court broke a precedent in including his 
death notice in the Proceedings, explaining that Ewing's 
eminence and long years of service at that bar made 
such departure inevitable. 

In General Hugh Ewing’s account of his father printed 
in Ellen Sherman’s collection of tributes to Thomas 
Ewing we read that this son had gleaned from his emi- 
nent father’s conversation and actions through more than 
two decades such love and reverence for the visible 
Church “as would fill a large volume.” Once Hugh heard 
someone speaking against the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility and his father returning this quick answer: “It is 
a logical necessity; and the trouble is not in believing 
but in disbelieving it.” The great jurist is quoted as say- 
ing on another occasion: “The young man is fortunate 
and happy who has Catholic faith; it is so firm and liv- 
ing. He may err, but if his faith remains unshaken he 
will come back. The priests of the Church alone can 
guide young men.” In one of his cases before the Su- 
preme Court, when he presented one of the more elab- 
orate of his written professional arguments, we read 
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Ewing’s cutting condemnation of those who begin by 
denying revelation and end by doubting their own exist- 
ence. He who found the Christian religion “the greatest 
boon, moral and social, that ever heaven bestowed on 
man,” as he once wrote Archbishop Purcell, defined 
Christianity in the argument cited above as that which 
teaches us “by the direct speakings of revelation what 
philosophy in all ages has sought to discover and com- 
prehend—the duty of man to God, to himself, to his 
fellow-man; the mystery of his origin, his being and con- 
dition here, and the deeper and darker mystery of his 
final destiny.” Ewing’s philosophical insight appeared 
further in connection with this case (which touched the 
origin of Methodism) in his extolling of Wesley for not 


trying to reason down by mere logic the wild growth of 
false rationalism that had usurped man’s intellect in 
eighteenth-century England but, instead, trying to waken 
man’s religious nature. 

In our appreciation of Ewing’s contribution to Amer- 
ica, let it never be forgotten that the greatness of any 
nation is necessarily measured by the greatness of its 
statesmen; and that unless our nation remains Christian 
it must vanish like smoke, as AZ says in his poem 
“Immortality,” while some worthier people alive “within 
the spirit’s fire” takes its place. Certainly today we need 
a Thomas Ewing to plead once more before the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in behalf of the 
Christian religion and its rights under our Constitution. 
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Lion and Jackal 
THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION 


By Bertram D. Wolfe. Dial Press. 661p. 
$5 


It was really two who made the revolu- 
tion—as I think Mr. Wolfe will readily 
admit—if you think of the Russian 
Revolution as the struggle which cul- 
minated in the events of late October, 
1917. If you think of the revolution as 
a continuing process to this day, then 
of course you must include Stalin, as 
well as Lenin and Trotsky, in the cate- 
gory of its creators. 

All three devoted their lives to the 
lifting of the ponderous shadow of 
Tsarist autocracy under which the Rus- 
sian people suffered, but they worked 
for this end as part of their pursuit 
of a greater goal—the overthrow of 
bourgeois capitalism throughout the 
world and the establishment in its place 
of their particular interpretations of 
Marxian socialism. However, as Mr. 
Wolfe clearly indicates, while Lenin 
and Trotsky worked and conspired as 
two of the principal leaders of the Rus- 
sian social democracy and, further, as 
world-recognized leaders of the inter- 
national socialist movement, Stalin 
plodded on merely as a minor party 
functionary in his native province. As 
far back as the first years of the twen- 
tieth century Lenin and Trotsky were 
known to politically conscious people 
all over Europe, but it was not until 
several years after the consolidation of 
the Bolshevik regime that newspaper 
readers became aware of Josef Stalin 
as a potent political force in Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr. Wolfe’s book, which is the first 
volume of what promises to be a rich 
and fruitful study of the philosophical 
and social backgrounds of the Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath, tells the 








story in terms of the lives of three of its 
protagonists. In keeping with his thesis 
that their order of importance to the 
revolution was Lenin, Trotsky and, very 
far behind, Stalin, Mr. Wolfe sketches 
in far greater detail the lives of Lenin 
and Trotsky, particularly the former. It 
is a twisting, tortured history of con- 
spiracy, betrayal and bickering. For 
Lenin was sure that his path was the 
right one and he followed it to the very 
end, although to do so he had to cheat, 
lie and betray his friends and throw 
away his professed principle of firm 
belief in democracy. 

Nor was the concept of “democracy” 
expressed by Lenin and Trotsky in the 
days of their exile in agreement with 
the current, false definition expounded 
by today’s master of Soviet Russia. 
Both measured the word by normal 
standards. By 1904 Trotsky had al- 
ready become aware of the dangers 
ahead. He warned Lenin: “The organ- 
ization of the Party will take the p/ace 
of the Party; the Central Committee 
will take the place of the organization; 
and finally the dictator will take the 
place of the Central Committee.” 

A year later Lenin issued a similarly 
prophetic warning: “Whoever wants to 
approach socialism by any other path 
but political democracy will inevitably 
arrive at the most absurd and reaction- 
ary conclusions, political and econ- 
omic.” 
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Mr. Wolfe indicates that while Trot- 
sky was protesting against Lenin’s con- 
duct of internal party affairs, Lenin’s 
attack was directed against the pro- 
gram advocated by Trotsky for the 
guidance of a future revolutionary gov- 
ernment. When the party became the 
government, as both men allowed it to 
do, then it was no longer within the 
power of either to avert the disastrous 
trend toward personal dictatorship 
which neither wanted. The tragedy of 
today’s Russia is that two men who 
knew better forged political weapons 
and followed political methods which 
they instinctively sensed would inevi- 
tably place heavy shackles on the very 
proletariat their professed aim was to 
liberate. 

The present volume carries the story 
to the outbreak of war in 1914. Since 
Stalin’s role was trivial up to that time, 
Mr. Wolfe pays attention to him only 
to point out that even then he displayed 
the same unpleasant qualities and ruth- 
lessness for which he was noted in the 
years after 1917. It is fascinating to 
read Mr. Wolfe’s account of how the 
very sources of history—the documents 
and memoirs of the men who helped 
to make the revolution—have been dis- 
torted and changed whenever in their 
original editions they did not show 
Stalin as Lenin’s principal supporter 
and right-hand man in the early days 
of revolutionary activity. 

The historian is at a natural disad- 
vantage compared to the novelist, be- 
cause his readers are usually fairly 
well acquainted with the finished pat- 
tern. It is to Mr. Wolfe’s credit that he 
overcomes this handicap and very eas- 
ily maintains reader-interest by the in- 
clusion of much new material, the 
product of his own thorough research 
into the original printed sources, and 
by the inclusion of first-hand data which 
has come to him through his friend- 
ships with many of the prominent par- 
ticipants both in the events leading up 
to the revolution and in the stormy days 
thereafter. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 
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—Just Published— 


THE KING 
UNCROWNED 


By REV. MICHAEL O’CARROLL, 
C.S.Sp. History appears to have left 
a large vacuum in the matter of 
St. Joseph’s life. Father O’Carroll 
fills this vacuum with a very able 
study of the head of the Holy 
Family. It is written with sim- 
plicity and vigor and confined to 
the known facts without benefit of 
devotional fantasy. $2.50 


PLATFORM REPLIES 


By VERY REV. JOHN CANON 
ARENDZEN. Collection of ques- 
tions and answers on matters of 
Religion, actually contributed by, 
the man in the street. The author’s 
purpose is to dispel general non- 
Catholic ignorance and antagonism. 

$1.75 


LIGHT OVER FATIMA 


By CHARLES C. OQ’CONNELL. 
“The story of the children of Cova 
de Iria and their beautiful Lady 
told in the form of a novel. The 
events leading up to the appearances 
of Our Lady and the trials and 
humiliations of the children that 
followed are skillfully told.”—The 
Lamp. $2.50 


THE WAY 
of the MYSTICS 


By H. C. GRAEF, O.F.M. Pene- 
trating analysis of those select souls 
who mastered the mystical life in 
its highest stages. Among these are 
St. Bernard, St. Catherine, St. 
Gertrude, St. Teresa, St. Francis de 
Sales and St. John of the Cross. 

$2.75 


PSALMS and CANTICLES 
of the BREVIARY 


By REV. R. J. FOSTER, S.T.L. 
Intended to aid the student to pene- 
trate more deeply into the meaning 
of the psalms and canticles, and thus 
to pray his breviary in the spirit 
intended by the Divine Author. 
It will also prove acceptable to 
priests who have long been accus- 
tomed to the Office, enabling them 
to achieve a greater appreciation 
of their daily prayer. $3.75 


A COMPANION to the 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 
of ST. IGNATIUS 


By REV. LUIGI AMBRUZZI, S.J. 
Better than many other books of 
the kind, it places the true Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius within 
reach of every soul of good will. 

$3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








Economic soundings 





THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 





By Sumner H. Slichter. Knopf. 214p. 
$2.75 


This is a mature and well-balanced 
work of one of the most outstanding 
American economists. A great amount 
of knowledge, practical and theoretical, 
has been incorporated in this sound 
volume, which is also notable for the 
lucidity of presentation. This book will 
be of great value to all who are con- 
cerned with current economic trends. 

Of course there are many points 
where one can disagree with Professor 
Slichter. When he stresses very wisely 
that ours is a system of “private” rather 
than “free” enterprise, the reasons for 
this important distinction are not ade- 
quately stated. To him, this freedom is 
impaired, especially by the individual 
and corporation tax rates in the higher 
brackets. He does not, however, stress 
another important fact: the growing 
institutionalization and bureaucratiza- 
tion of business and the ever increas- 
ing difficulty for individuals to estab- 
lish themselves as “free enterprisers.” 

Furthermore, it seems to this re- 
viewer that the author is greatly over- 
rating the influence of labor in the 
United States. The mere fact that three 
out of four persons are employes does 
not permit the conclusion that trade 
unions or labor in general can induce 
Congress to enact the type of legisla- 
tion they are advocating. In discussing 
the effect of trade unions upon imports, 
Professor Slichter states that unions are 
likely to push up wages faster than 
output can be raised. This is highly de- 
batable in a peace economy. The cur- 
rent propensity of large-scale business 
to accede readily to wage demands and 
shift the incidence of higher employ- 
ment costs to the consumer is charac- 
teristic only of our somewhat patho- 
logical postwar, and/or foreign relief, 
and/or defense economic system. 

The failure to take this condition in- 
to account makes the treatment of the 
problem of “economic stabilization” 
probably the weakest part of the book. 
The whole discussion assumes that we 
are rapidly approaching a peace-time 
economy, in which economic stabiliza- 
tion can be brought about primarily 
through a steady rate of investment. If 
we should return to a peace economy, 
the expansion power of our banking 
system, which has been increased so 
tremendously by the bank holdings of 
government securities, is not likely to 
be used as imprudently as anticipated 
by Slichter. Should peace be estab- 
lished, we are more likely to see the 
return of a banking system glutted 
with excess reserves and with more 
than enough funds to lend but not 
enough sound investments in sight. 
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While Slichter discusses the present 
distribution pattern of the national in. 
come, and stresses that thirty per cent 
of the spending units receive only nine 
per cent of the money income of the 
country, his analysis of this condition js 
incomplete. This is not only a problem 
of “fairness” or, as we say, social jus. 
tice. It is also an important factor in 
the long-run equilibrium of the Ameri. 
can economy. Professor Slichter fails 
to stress that, once the current props of 
relief and defense are removed, our 
income distribution pattern will lead to 
economic imbalance which may in. 
volve us in a severe depression. In this 
connection, his reference to the in. 
crease in hourly earnings in the last 
hundred years is not convincing, be. 
cause he does not take into account 
the decrease in working hours during 
the same period. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


Walden, well done 





HENRY DAVID THOREAU 





By Joseph Wood Krutch. Sloane. (The 
American Men of Letters Series). 298p, 
$3.50 


If to many readers Thoreau seems re- 
mote from our time the reason is to 
be found in the contrasting ideological 
coloring of his age and of our own. Of 
his major interests, New England 
Transcendentalism is a subject for his 
torians of ideas rather than for jostlers 
in the market place; the Thoreauvian 
economic and political pronouncements, 
against the graver background of the 
mid-twentieth century, appear captious 
and idiosyncratic; the doctrine of the 
“simple life,” with its often profound 
analyses of the ills of the individual 
and society, is likely to be, even to the 
modern devotee of sun-tan and open 
spaces, almost as tangential as the 
roseate gleams of The Compleat An 
gler. 

Mr. Krutch’s Thoreau, which, along 
with Emery Neff’s Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, marks the inauguration of 
the American Men of Letters Series, 
is a solid and scholarly volume. Based 
upon a careful investigation of primary 
materials, including not only the better 
known works of Thoreau but also ob- 
scure portions of the voluminous Jour- 
nal, it is a valuable if not definitive 
work. 

It may be permissible on the level 
of social protest to cite the obvious 
parallel and the no less obvious con- 
trast between Thoreau and his English 
contemporary, John Ruskin. Beth con- 
demned the over-complication of mod: 
ern life. Both recognized the evils of 
machine civilization. Both were cham 
pions of the individual against the 
tyranny of economic compulsion. But 
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Ruskin’s program, despite the sneers 
of nineteenth century economists, was 
to be incorporated almost bodily into 
the social legislation of the most ad- 
yanced nations of the west, while Tho- 
reau was to remain a gifted eccentric. 
The explanation for this lies, very like- 
ly, in the fact that Ruskin, steeped in 
the Christian tradition (no matter how 
personally confused he was at certain 
moments), defended the Christian con- 
cept of the sacredness of the human 
person. Thoreau, on the contrary, cut 
off from Christian convictions, was re- 
duced to an atomic individualism, 
which is very often poetically appeal- 
ing but perhaps no less often philo- 
sophically vulnerable. It is true, as Mr. 
Krutch points out, that Gandhi found 
in Thoreau a source of his civil-diso- 
bedience program; but the accidental 
technique was not so important in 
Gandhi’s success as the spiritual re- 
sources which he utilized. And in the 
domain of the spirit Gandhi was far 
closer to Ruskin than to Thoreau. 
Such adverse judgment as may be 
offered te this study must concegn itself 
with Mr. Krutch’s questionable deci- 
sion to conduct it largely against a 
sociological background. Does it be- 
tray an ivory-tower attitude to suggest 
that the final evaluation of Thoreau 
must be made on a purely literary 
basis? MicHaEL F, MoLoney 





LINCOLN’S HERNDON 
By David Donald. Knopf. 373p. $5 


Whenever two or more Lincoln fans 
are gathered together the name of 
Herndon is certain to come up in the 
conversation, to be damned or praised 
as the case may be. Yet for all his in- 
fluence on Lincoln literature and the 
Lincoln legend, William Herndon has 
remained a shadowy and mysterious 
figure. Whether hailed as a profound 
scholar and objective historian who 
devoted his life to preserving and hand- 
ing on to posterity a true portrait of 
the Great Emancipator, or condemned 
as an eccentric mystic, a failure and 
chronic drunkard who, inflamed by 
jealousy and disappointment, treacher- 
ously strove to besmirch the noble idol 
of the American people, his critics 
show only a vague knowledge of the 
man and his work. It is high time that 
the author of the most controversial 
book on Lincoln ever written, one which 
has influenced all subsequent works on 
the subject, should receive some notice 
himself from biographers. Dr. Donald 
has at last undertaken the long-ne- 
glected task. The result is a thorough, 
scholarly and objective treatment of an 
interesting and many-sided character, a 
man who was neither hero nor scoun- 
drel but one of the better products of 





the nineteenth-century frontier society. 

An able lawyer and astute politician 
with a bent for hazy philosophizing and 
uncritical enthusiasms, Herndon was a 
strong advocate of temperance, though 
for long periods a chronic alcoholic; a 
fanatic opponent of slavery who kept 
clear of the Abolitionists; a tireless 
political organizer and campaigner who 
never sought office for himself. He frit- 
ted away his talents and ability by 
jumping from one cause or project to 
another. Yet he must have been more 
than a scatter-brained, small-town law- 
yer to win the respect and friendship 
of Abraham Lincoln, who made him 
his partner and for fifteen years trusted 
and relied upon him as he did on no 
one else. 

The assassination of Lincoln was the 
great event and turning point of Hern- 
don’s life, and the next twenty-five 
years were, for him, years of failure, 
poverty, controversy and disgrace. The 
flood of fulsome eulogistic lectures, ar- 
ticles and biographies which burst 
forth immediately on the tragic death 
of his friend and partner filled Hern- 
don with indignation and disgust, and 
he felt it his mission to present to the 
world a true picture of Abraham Lin- 
coln—a noble character but a real 
man, with a man’s human failings and 
defects. Neglecting all other work, he 
spent the next two years feverishly 








SAINT PETER THE APOSTLE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


by William Thomas Walsh 


This modern biography of the 
Prince of Apostles and the Keeper 
of the Keys adds another outstand- 
ing work to the list of the author 
of OUR LADY OF FATIMA, 
PHILIP II, and SAINT TERESA 
OF AVILA. Mr. Walsh has col- 
lected all the scattered facts avail- 
able and, with unparalleled skill, 
has presented us with a vivid and 
dramatic record, against a back- 
ground as fresh as today, of the 
development of a simple but im- 


petuous soul into the majestic saint 
who was to be called The Rock. 
Many age-old mysteries about 
Saint Peter are probed and ex- 
plained in this fine book: the moti- 
vation of his denials of his Lord, his 
friendship and disagreement with 
Saint Paul, his sorrowful decision 
to separate the Church from the 
Synagogue in which it was cradled 
and to which it owed so much. 
Again we see unfold, through the 
eyes of Simon bar Jonah, the story 
of Jesus of Nazareth. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
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collecting all the documentary and 
hearsay evidence possible on the life 
and character of his friend. His lectures 
and attacks on the sentimental, per- 
fectionist type of Lincoln literature 
aroused a storm of controversy and sub- 
jected him to so much abuse that at 
last, disgusted and bankrupt, he aban- 
doned his work on the “Life of Lin- 
coln” and retired to a farm near 
Springfield, where he passed the next 
fifteen years in poverty and obscurity. 
It was not until about 1885 that Jesse 
Weik, a young Lincoln enthusiast and 
amateur historian, prodded him into 
taking up once more the task for which 
he was so uniquely fitted and helped 
him to finish Herndon’s Lincoln, a 
work which was to have so much in- 
fluence not only on the history but also 
the folklore of Lincoln. 


Such is the man the author pictures 
for us. Every detail of Herndon’s busy, 
many-sided life is vividly and dramati- 
cally described; yet, as is fitting, over 
half the book is devoted to an analysis 
of Herndon’s own writings and of his 
competence as an historian. Dr. Donald 
candidly appraises his defects and 
shortcomings in this field, yet shows 
the great debt historians and biogra- 
phers owe him—and nevelists, orators 
and playwrights as well, for the Lin- 
coln of legend and folklore, no less 
than the Lincoln of history, with whom 
we are familiar, is mostly Herndon’s 
creation. F. J. GALLAGHER 
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The New Book by 
MONSIGNOR 
FULTON J. 


SHEEN 


THE IMPACT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE ON RELIGION 


In this important and scholarly work, 
Monsignor Sheen has written a book sure 
to be of vital interest to anyone concerned 
with the changing currents of modern 
religion. In it he attempts to recall the 
world to a belief in reason, which can 
concretely judge the excursions of science 
and history into the domain of philosophy, 
which can prove a God Whose existence 
makes the Universe intelligible and pave 
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ROCK HAVEN 





a 


By Adelyn Bushnell. Coward-McCann, 
380p. $3 


Adelyn Bushnell rose to fame as 
novelist with the publication of Tide 
Rode. This second offering will secure 
her position in that field of writing. 

An overweening and unscrupulous 
ambition furnishes the dramatic force 
of this new offering—the story of two 
brothers, who are sharply centrasted in 
their characters and in their funda. 
mental philosophies. Ulysses and Virgil 
Ulmer, whose mother had once taught 
Greek, begin their lives quietly in Rock 
Haven, an out-of-the-way village in 
Maine. For sheer goodness of soul 
Ulysses towers over his selfish, schem. 
ing younger brother. While Ulysses 
finds happiness and contentment in his 
honest strivings, Virgil reaps only 4 
disturbing bitterness and disappoint. 
ment as he builds a materially rich 
future on a foundation of dishonesty, 
He is divorced by two feather-brained 
women, despised by his son, laughed at 
by the natives of Rock Haven, where 
Ulysses is a most respected citizen. In 
the end Virgil turns to his brother, 
whom he has wronged through the 
years, for the little comfort that will 
lighten his declining days. 

The author has written her story with 
a keen sense of values and with an un- 
derstanding of human nature, particu. 
larly its tragic elements. Nor does she 
confine her expression of this to her 
main characters. The friends who are 
naturally drawn to Ulysses are the type 
of good people one would expect to 
meet with him. Virgil’s circle, which is 
a wide one, contains the fast-living, 
pleasure-loving people who have missed 
life as they look for happiness where 
there is none to be found. He marries 
his brother’s fiancée; when this mar- 
riage goes on the rocks he fastens his 
affections on a mere youngster who 
is betrothed to his nephew. And so he 
goes on living dangerously and unhap- 
pily, devoured by the ambitions driving 
him to loneliness and emptiness. 

Miss Bushnell has told her story well. 
She knows Maine intimately and its 
people more intimately. They are real, 
homely, attractive. With them she has 
written an absorbing story with a fine, 
unobtrusive moral running through it. 

JosepH R. N. MaxweL 





SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF THE 
ARTS OF LANGUAGE 


by Sister Miriam Joseph, C.S.C. Colum 
bia University Press. 399p. $3.75 


Sister Miriam Joseph’s book reveals a 
excellent and meticulous application of 
the principles of scholarship of the 
Columbia Graduate School. A triumph 
of patience and will, this book is never 
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sidetracked from a consideration of 
Shakespeare’s relationship to Renais- 
sance rhetorical principles into any ex- 
citement about Shakespeare’s own abil- 
ity or artistic unpredictability. Doctoral 
theses notoriously follow the principle 
that the whole has long been under- 
stood, and that only in the jig-saw 
division of the parts can new discovery 
be made. 

Sister Miriam has made new discov- 
eries and, although some of these are 
narrowly technical, others contain gen- 
sine humanist interest. She establishes 
the relationship of Shakespeare’s work 
to contemporary treatises on logic and 
thetoric combined. Her main thesis is 
that “Shakespeare’s development of his 
subject matter and his mode of expres- 
sion in his plays and poems are char- 
acteristic of his time; secondly, that he 
utilized every resource of thought and 
language known to his time; thirdly, 
that his genius, outrunning precept 
even while conforming to it, transcends 
that of his contemporaries and belongs 
to all time.” 

We are reminded that 

a thorough training in the arts of 

language was the fundamental aim 

of the grammar schools of Tudor 

England. These schools were pat- 

terned on St. Paul’s, London, re- 

founded in 1510 by Dean Colet, 
whose friend, Erasmus, then in 

England, planned the curriculum 

and wrote or helped to write many 

of the textbooks, which continued 

to be used throughout the century. 

... A  sixteenth-century school- 

master estimated that one hour of 

instruction would require at least 
six hours of exercise to apply the 
principles to writing and speaking. 

. The Tudor rhetoricians were 
tireless in their distinctions, un- 
flagging in their faith in art and 
artifice, eager to assist in trans- 
planting to the vernacular the 
adornments of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew literatures assiduously 
noted in the grammar schools and 
universities. 


This is a painstaking and thorough 
book, of interest to the professional 
student of Shakespeare. 

Wituiam J. Grace 





AMERICANS FROM JAPAN 





_ Smith. Lippincott. 385p. 


This, the third title in Lippincott’s 
‘The Peoples of America” series, is an 
excellent piece of work. Mr. Smith says 
that he could not have written the book 
Without the aid of a John Simon Gug- 
genheim Foundation fellowship. His 
readers, too, will be grateful for that 
assistance, 

The author has gathered the relevant 
facts leading up to the perpetration of 
our worst wartime mistake . . . the 


worst blow our liberties have sustained 
in many years”—the forced evacuation 
in 1942 of some 110,000 persons of 
Japanese blood, citizen and alien alike, 
from their Pacific Coast homes on the 
counterfeit ground of military neces- 
sity. Driven nearly at the point of a 
bayonet into the desert, they were mass 
victims of unalloyed racial prejudice 
—not of “a military estimate of a mili- 
tary problem.” 

As the book points out, it was not the 
people of California who were responsi- 
ble. The present Governor of Califor- 
nia, then its Attorney General, and 
Mayor Bowron of Los Angeles vied for 
the leadership in the campaign to oust 
residents of Japanese blood. Justice re- 
quires it to be noted that Mayor Bow- 
ron publicly, albeit after the war, ac- 
knowledged the wrong to which he had 
so efficiently contributed. 

Spurred on by many of the important 
Pacific Coast newspapers, with the 
Hearst press, of course, the most ven- 
omous; directly supported by racist 
groups, like the Native Sons of the 
Golden West; and financed by organ- 
ized Caucasian agricultural and pro- 
duce-marketing interests, the anti-Jap- 
anese campaign culminated in General 
John DeWitt’s ordering of the ruthless 
evacuation and in the establishment of 
relocation centers—a euphemism for 
concentration camps. Few voices were 
raised in protest and of these the feeb- 
lest was that of the Catholics, if it 
could be said to be a voice. Nearly the 
only redeeming part in the evacuation 
program was played by the War Re- 
location Authority, Dillon Myer, its in- 
trepid Director, and his superior, the 
acidulous Harold Ickes, then Secretary 
of the Interior. 

It was General DeWitt, as Mr. Smith 
relates, who, in his testimony before a 
congressional committee, presented in 
capsule form the racist prescription for 
the evacuation: “A Jap’s a Jap. It 
makes no difference whether he is an 
American citizen or not.” 

Mr. Smith traces the migration of the 
Japanese to Hawaii and then to the 
mainland. He ably supports the proposi- 
tion that there is no racial group which 
has made a larger proportionate con- 
tribution to the welfare and advance- 
ment of California. 

In the denial of citizenship to those 
of Japanese birth, the statute books of 
the United States faithfully mirror the 
racism which concludes Mein Kampf: 
“A state which in the epoch of race 
poisoning dedicates itself to the cher- 
ishing of its best racial elements must 
some day be master of the world.” 

Catholic readers, and others, will not 
agree with the book’s assertion that 
Americanization of this, or any other, 
group is promoted by their adoption of 
planned parenthood and vasectomies. 

Danret G. MARSHALL 
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MISSALS 
THE NEW ROMAN or bene: (a Catia and 
inches. 


English for daily use. 1852 P: 4x64 
Red Edge $8.50. Gold $9.75. “Lea. $11.50. 


THE new ae ad Every =. fa English 
for daily use. Pages. um inehes. 
Leather 


Red Edge $5.00. “Gold Ed 
$8.00. - “ps8 


Hd wow Jetenat 704 Pages. 825% 
aches. $3.50. Geld Edge $4.50. 
Hears ‘ther $5.50 


oka BROTHERS, Inc. 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
Boston 11, Chicago 6, Cincinnatl 1, San Francisee3 


HENRI DE LUBAC 


recently described in America as “A Jesuit 
theclogian of extraordinary acuteness, range 
and comprehension.” We have just made 
available in English his peacteating essays 
for the apostolate,e PARADOXES, and you 
can pick up this work at your bookstore for 
fifty cents. 

FIDES PUBLISHERS, South Bend 1, tndiane 











NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


$1 POST FREE. Family Packet of 20 
very beautiful Christmas Cards with 2 
lovely Gift Calendars. Greetings in: verse 
by the eminent Irish oe —~ yo 
Walsh. Satisfaction guarant 

refunded. WALSH SobIO 6s Crenten 
Park Avenue, Dublin, Ireland. Please 
note: Similar $1 Packet suitable for Re 
ligious also available. 


24,000 Colored in Darlington County and 
only two Catholics. Help us brin: dng ag 
to many by sending donation to 
Hackett, Box 267, Hartsville, S. C 


WANTED—A high-class Physical Training 
Instructress for a Parochial School. Phone 
Rev. Sister Principal, Hollis 5-2230. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My h 
school to plant the Catholic yr gen = 
contributions are precious and welco 

Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Coss 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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less than 


@ i¢ a day 


to keep alert 
and up-to-date. 
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I year.... $2 
I year.... $2 





A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
403 West 59 Street « New York 19 « N. Y. 





‘Traymore Hore 


MIAMI! BEACH 
DIRECTLY on ihe OCEAN at 24th Si. 





On Fashionable Ocean Promenade 
Private Beach Cabana Club 
Rates from $6 Double—$5 Single 
Annex from $5 Double—$4 Single 
Cocktail Lounge Social Staff 











FOR YOUR = 


fa | | Vacat an c! 


Enjoy the picturesque, historic beauty 
of la Province de Québec when the 
maples flame red against the evergreens, 
when brilliant autumn sunshine is fol- 
lowed by a long cool night. For a vaca- 
tion that is truly different come to 
Québec—you'll receive an old-time wel- 
come in comfortable modern inns and 
hotels. 












, LA PROVINCE DE 


S)uébec 


For help planning your 

vacation, or for informa- 
tion concerning the unsurpassed industrial 
opportusities in our province, write the 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada. 





Cur Ladi any: Ss 
Patina tredale’ 


Buy them from Pacific er ; 
st’s leading Catholic Supply House 
_ STERLING MEDAL 
CHAINS: 18 Ineh, Sterling, $1.00 
24 inch, Sterfing heavy, $2.20 
OXIDIZED MEDALS, $1.20 per doz. 
Send remittance. Above prices postpaid. Write for 
CATALOG of Catholic supplies, showing Our 
Lady of Fatima statues, lovely gifts, etc. (Discounts 
to Clergy.) 
Tie KAUFER COMPANY, Dept. A-2 
1904 Fourth Avenue, Seattie 1, Wash. 
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RICHEST OF THE POOR: THE LIFE 
OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By Theodore Maynard. Doubleday. 
255p. $3 

In Richest of the Poor Dr. Theodore 
Maynard has added another biography 
to his distinguished list; many readers 
will vote it best of them all. In his 
Introduction he disclaims original re- 
search, and he does not aim at a “popu- 
lar” presentation—the sort that unduly 
accents the sermon to the birds and 
soft-pedals the painful disputes within 
the newly founded Order. The portrait 
he paints is Francis as the saint ap- 
pears to him, yet we intuitively feel it 
is an accurate likeness. Thus, we con- 
cur, must the son of Bernardone have 
been—a slight, finely made youth, not 
handsome but with dark, candid eyes, 
courteous and gentle and open-handed, 
fashionably decked out in the bravest 
array his father’s shop could boast, 
master of the revels at many a gay 
feast but with a level head on his shoul- 
ders, a poet relishing the loveliness of 
the Umbrian countryside, dreaming of 
chivalry and noble deeds. We follow 
the steps of his conversion and the en- 
thralling aftermath. 


As the story of Francis unfolds 
against a tumultuous medieval back- 
ground, we find his whole amazing cen- 
tury pulsing with life. There is the 
elint and clash of arms as Pope and 
Emperor contest and cities battle, 
knights ride off to the Crusade, trouba- 
dours sing of “courtly” love, great ca- 
thedrals continue to rise and scholars 
cram the schools, heresy nibbles piti- 
lessly at the fringe of the Church’s gar- 
ment, lepers beg on the roadside, mer- 
chants grow richer and begin to love 
their wealth, and friars start forth two 
by two into a world sorely needing 
their example and their words. 


Dr. Maynard dwells on the astonish- 
ing number of Francis’ disciples and 
says that without him the history of 
the world would have been very differ- 
ent. “Forces were at work in the early 
thirteenth century that might have re- 
sulted in a disaster as great as the 
religious revolt of the sixteenth century. 
These could easily have had the suc- 
cess they very nearly did attain had 
not Francis awakened a force of a dif- 
ferent kind.” Instead of giving himself 
to contemplation alone, as was his in- 
clination, he launched his apostolic 
mission; and he was almost swamped 
in success. People just could not resist 
his love and his compassion, his sim- 
plicity of spirit and literal interpreta- 
tion of the gospel way of life. They 
wanted to serve God as he did. They 
reformed overnight and followed him. 
And, wonderful as were the conse- 
quences of the First and Second Or- 
ders, it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the influence of the Third Order, 
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which, like potent yeast, spiritually 
leavened the whole of Europe. 

Pictures of Francis’ contemporaries 
are also drawn in with a sure hand, 
Juniper is there, of course, and Giles 
and Masseo, shining Clare and wise 
Ugolino. As for Elias, this masterful, 
energetic man is carefully analyzed; 
whatever his faults, Francis realized 
his valuable qualities and, from his 
deathbed, blessed him ‘tas much as | 
can and more than I can.” “Brother 
Jacoba” who, as everybody knows, was 
the Countless Settesoli as nicknamed 
by the Saint, appears only briefly; but 
we get an excellent idea of this good 
friend, who was famous for her tender 
womanly instincts—and for her pra. 
lines. Dominic, too, moves among the 
pages, his work interlocking with that 
of Francis, each supplementing the 
other. 

The astonishing, fascinating and 
complex character of Francis has been 
sensitively interpreted in this book, 
which is, besides, a discerning study 
of a man’s growth in holiness. 

PauLa Kurta 


The Word 








“There was always a crowd around 
esas. 

“Jesus was speaking to the mul. 
titudes,’ begins the Gospel for the 23rd 
Sunday after Pentecost (Matt. 9: 
1B26)6s.60 5 

“Jesus never bored anybody. ...” 

“He was the best company in th 
world. He still is... .” 

Thus I talked, not to the children, 
but to myself. I was strolling along, 
making up what I would say to them. 

“Do you remember,” I would ask, 
“the time when Joe was just learning 
to write, and he made a Christmas card 
for me? He printed on it, ‘God is the 
best man.’ ” 

Betty and Joe would smile, remem: 
bering. 

“The people who lived when He was 
on earth knew that, too,” I would say. 
“That’s why they followed Him, and 
listened, and even forgot to eat, like the 
time He fed 5,000 by multiplying the 
loaves and fishes. 

“Whenever they needed anything, 
they came to Him. See how the ruler 
in this Gospel trusted Him. He came 
and knelt down, and said his daughter 
was dead, but would live if Jesus would 
just touch her. 

“You’ve seen dead people.” 

The children would nod, solemnly. 

“Not moving, not breathing, cold, 
stiff. You know that nobody but God 
could bring them back to life. See how 
much faith the ruler had? That's the 
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w lesson Our Lord wanted to teach peo- brought to life, they would have hid “Yes,” I would agree. “If the world 
OT aries ple—to have faith in Him; to know their eyes. They would have refused to would but touch the hem of His gar- 
- hand, that no matter what happens, we should look at the girl or talk to her. They ment.” JoserH A. BrEIc 
1 Giles trust Him and go to Him for help. would have written books saying it 
d wise “That’s why the sick woman in this never happened, or that the girl just 
sterful Gospel touched His garment. She said happened to wake up when Jesus came. 
alyzed: to herself that if she even touched His = They don’t trust Jesus. They are afraid Fil 
ealized cloak, she would get well. Do you no- of Him because He’s so good.” | ms 
m his tice that Jesus did not say to her, ‘I “They must be crazy,” Betty would 
h as J cured you, although He did? He told say. 
3rother her that her faith had made her well. “They’re not very sensible,” I would 
VS, Was See, He wanted to teach us that to get answer. “Everybody’s worried about APARTMENT FOR PEGGY. As an 
‘named God’s help, we must trust Him. God = another war. The chief men in many antidote to the avalanche of recent pic- 
ly; but loves te be trusted, because when we —_ countries are working themselves into tures dealing exclusively with evildoers, 
8 good trust Him, we prove that we love Him early graves, trying to make peace. But George Seaton’s successor to his Mir- 
tender and believe in Him. if you'd walk into their meeting in the acle On 34th Street, which contains 
pra “The people laughed at Him when United Nations and ask them all to not a single unpleasant character worth 
ng the He got te the ruler’s house and told kneel down and ask God to help, I don’t mentioning, could hardly be more ef- 
th that them the girl was not dead but sleep- think they’d do it. Maybe they wouldn’t fective. Considering its derivation from 
1g the ing. But they didn’t laugh after He laugh, because they’re polite. But I a Faith Baldwin story and its use of a 
brought her to life. They had more guess they would just turn away until candy-stick brand of Technicoler, gen- 
5 and faith and more reverence than lots of the guards had put you out for dis- erally not conducive to realism, it is 
s been folks nowadays.” turbing the peace.” surprising how genuine and even fun- 
book, At this point, I knew, Joe would look “For disturbing the peace?” Betty damental is the picture’s approach to 
study up at me and ask, “What do you would cry. the problem of constructive idealism in 
mean?” “And they’re not the only ones who the modern world. It retails the ex- 
RTH “There are miracles being worked act like that. The Blessed Virgin told periences of a GI student (William 
right now,” I would tell him. “Miracles _ the children at Fatima that the world Holden) and his wife (Jeanne Crain) 
at Lourdes, at Fatima, at Guadalupe, would have peace if people would stop who are. to use a Winchellism, infantic- 
at Ste. Anne de Baupré. Miracles in sinning and pray. I wonder how many ipating, and of a retired professor 
hospitals, and in the homes of people are doing it?” (Edmund Gwenn), who has rational- 
who have faith. But lots of men won’t At this point, I think one of the ized his apparent uselessness to the 
believe. They won’t even look. If they children would say, “If people only point of embracing suicide. The home- 
a had been there when the dead girl was would!” less couple moves into the professor’s 
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“In those 1382 pages there is a real 
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“Without hesitation | can say that it Is 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training; 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-year Ter- 
minal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean. 





BARRY COLLECE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 


Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep- 
tional advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Meunt Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
A Catholie College for Women 
Condueted by the Sisters of Mercy 
oo leading te Bachelor of Arts ~ ain Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Com- 
merce, Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 


ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback "Riding ; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart ef Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst St., New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Reme. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Fully accredited. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, 

and Musie, with Science, Commerce, Music or 

Nursing as s Fae subject. Teacher 

course offered all degrees. Many ad- 
to id in ‘a capital eity. 

Day students a 


boarders. 
For particulars address the Registrar 











ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic Colle ege for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 














CEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


agar ep et D.C. 

Fully Accredited 
Junior Cellege and High School for Girls 

148th Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary courses. Boarding and Day. Sports. 
Advantages of Country Life in the National 
Capital. 


ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. tandard courses 
in arts and sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Ap aceredited Catholic Sg me) for boar ag Sis- 
ters of Previdence of St. Mary-of-the-W: Resi- 
dent and Day Students. =} year ae course 
in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in “a! Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine 
SEMINARY—Feur- Year my | Preparatery 
Dunblane ao ion to 8 
Address: a ome 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre dical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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attic, and the extraordinary gusto with 
which they rise above such inconvenj. 
ences as not having enough to live og 
awakens him to the fact that he has 
great deal to live for. In less sur 
hands this could have been unbelievably 
sloppy, but writer-director Seaton and 
a capitivating group of players haye 
made it humorous, touching and very 
believable. (20th Century-Fox) 


NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES, 
(adult) If a plausible but eccentric 
stranger approached a young heiress 
and told her that, quite against his 
wishes, he could sometimes foretell the 
future and that she would die on q 


certain not far distant evening, would | 


you believe that he indeed had this gift 
or would you believe that he was work 
ing a particularly dangerous and com. 
plex form of confidence game mixed 
with murder? John Farrow’s direction 
keeps you wide awake and guessing 
throughout, while a literate script deft. 
ly weaves together the occult and the 
mundane. Edward G. Robinson is 
enormously effective as the stranger, as 
is William Demarest as a hard-headed 
cop, while Gail Russell and John Lund 
supply the romance. (Paramount) 


RED RIVER. Misuse of the formula 
has robbed the average “western” of 
any feeling for the phase of American 
history from which it takes its inspira. 
tion. Red River, which stars John 
Wayne as a cattle baron and Montgon- 
ery Clift as his rebellious foster son, 
and dramatizes the first mass cattle 
drive along the Chisholm Trail, is not- 
able not only as an exciting and credi- 
ble picture of tough-fibered men and 
cumulative hardships but also because 
it gives considerable insight into such 
matters as the effects of the Civil War 
and the coming of the railroad on the 
economy of the West. Unfortunately the 
script shares the limitations of its all- 
male environment; by the time that 
its cowboys are unhorsed long enough 


to fall out over a woman it starts to | 


(United 


come apart at the seams. 
Artists) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS. Once a way 


is found of changing an other-worldly 
creature into human form it is surpris 


ing how little a movie can think of | 


for him or her to do. A kiss planted by 
a bumbling window dresser (Robert 
Walker) brings a statue of Venu 
(Ava Gardner) to life; but aside from 
the polished comedy performance of 
Eve Arden (who always appears to 
have written her own lines), nothing in 
the ensuing slapstick and romantic 
complications has sufficient style of 
imagination to make the transformation 
worth while. (Universal-International) 


WALK A CROOKED MILE. Except 
that the mode of greeting has been 
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changed from “Heil, Hitler” to “com- 
rade,” the Communists who are the vil- 
lains of this juvenile spy thriller are 
indistinguishable from the Nazis who 
populated similar films a few years 
back, and are put to rout with just as 
great dispatch by two not-too-bright 
lads from the side of law and justice 
(Dennis O’Keefe and Louis Hayward). 
With the atom bomb and an occasion- 
ally incongruous use of the semi-docu- 
mentary technique for good measure, 
you may, depending on your reaction 
to communism as a subject for elemen- 
tary dramatics, find this passable family 
fare. (Columbia) 

Mora WALSH 


Miter Nike 








PRIVATE LIVES, presented in The 
Plymouth by John C. Wilson, is a re- 
vival of a Noel Coward comedy of the 
middle Roosevelt period. Tallulah 
Bankhead, of the Alabama Bankheads, 
is starred in the production, and Don- 
ald Cook, whose name appears in large 
print below the author’s, is sub-starred, 
or probably semi- or three-quarter 
starred. Although I am an old hand in 
the reviewing business, who under 
duress will confess twenty years’ ex- 
perience, I still do not understand the 
protocol of billing. Anyway, Mr. Cook, 
since his name is not level with Miss 
Bankhead’s, is a mite less than co- 
starred. 

His doubtful billing, however, does 
not impair the quality of Mr. Cook’s 
performance. He delivers Mr. Coward’s 
facetious lines with casual elegance, 
and otherwise collaborates with Miss 
Bankhead in an exhibition of bravura 
acting which, if one considers only the 
means while forgetting the end, is a 
thing of beauty of a joy forever, or at 
least until the final curtain. Miss Bank- 
head is candidly happy in a role that 
gives her an opportunity to display an- 
other facet of her virtuosity, and pays 
for her pleasure with an expert per- 
formance. Cast as a woman of mer- 
curial moods, all of them sublimations 
of sex, she makes the character an at- 
tractive and exciting wanton, and sends 
her multitude of fans home with the 
memory of another Bankhead triumph. 

Martin Manulis directed the produc- 
tion and Charles Elson designed the 
sets, 

For the information of those who, 
like myself, did not see the initial 
production of Private Lives, perhaps I 
ought to explain that Mr. Coward’s 
play is a story of tangled marriages. 
The conjugal bliss of a pair of tem- 
peramental sophisticates, played by Mr. 
Cook and Miss Bankhead, ends in div- 


orce. After playing around for five 
years, both remarry and by a quirk of 
coincidence find themselves honey- 
mooning in adjoining suites in a 
French hotel. A familiar melody re- 
kindles their old feeling for each other 
and they run away from their second 
mates to resume their pre-divorce pet- 
ting and spatting. Marriage, the author 
asserts, is essentially a matter of sex- 
ual compatibility. If you happen to 
believe that marriage is a union of 
spirits rather than a process of chem- 
ical attraction, you are probably too 
old-fashioned to appreciate Mr. Cow- 
ard’s cerebral humor. Less conserva- 
tive minds, without trying too hard, 
will discover a moral in the: play. It is 
a horrible example of what happens to 
people with too much money and no 
useful work to do. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





Parade 








STRANGE HAPPENINGS UNFOLD- 
ed during the week. . . Coincidence 
appeared to be on a sort of rampage. 
. . . Especially affected were anti-social 
personalities. . . In Atlanta, Ga, a 
thief, hotly pursued by a pawn-shop 
clerk, dodged into a building, learned 
too late he had plunged into police 
headquarters. . . In Indiana, an un- 
scrupulous character stole a_ truck, 
drove it into Kentucky, stopped before 
a hotel just as 150 sheriffs were coming 
out from a meeting at which the theft 
of the truck has been announced. The 
character was surrounded by sheriffs, 
taken to jail. . . Alumni reunions were 
reported. . . In Texas, the manager of 
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Christmas Cards 
by Berliner &F Lanigan 





It gives us great pleasure to offer you our Second 
Annual Christmas Card Catalog. This year we have 
selected fourteen cards, including designs by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, Ann Grill and Melville Steinfel. 


The catalog is printed in ten colors and illustrates 
each card in actual size. It is available by sending twenty- 
five cents (which will be refunded on your first order) 


BERLINER & LANIGAN, Nevada City, California 


Here are the Stores displaying the cards— 
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a cartage service recognized the stick- 
up man standing with pointed gun be- 
fore him as an old school mate. “Hello, 
Joe, don’t you recognize me?” cried 
the manager. Looking sheepish, the old 
school mate turned and fled empty- 
handed. . . Undergraduates were active. 
. . . In Hollywood, four students, pre- 
paring for a high-school dance, stole 
tuxedoes from a rental establishment. 
Some days later, police revealed the 
students had to rent tuxedoes after all, 
as none of the purloined suits fitted 
them. 


Absent-minded people mailed letters. 
. . . In Sweden, a couple set fire to 
their home, collected the insurance, 
quarreled. To frighten his irritable 
spouse, the husband addressed a letter 
to the police, confessing the crime. The 
confession frightened his spouse; later 
it frightened him when he inadvertently 
dropped it into a mail box. The couple 
was arrested, charged with arson. . . 
Suspects bumped into the officers who 
were looking for them. .. As a deputy 
sheriff stood in an Asheville, N. C., bus 
station scanning the photograph of a 
murder suspect, a man brushed heavily 
against him. The man was the photo 
come to life. . . Sheer coincidence re- 
united scattered kin. . . . From Iowa to 
the post-office at Olympia, Wash., went 
the following communication: “Post- 
master: If you know the address of 
Jesse Leverich, will you deliver this let- 
ter to him?” Postmaster Jess Leverich 
delivered it to himself, then wrote to his 
long-missing cousin. . .. Mail addressed 
to brothers went to unknown future hus- 
bands. . . . In 1944, a Paterson, N. J., 
girl wrote to her brother, Pvt. Louis 
Carola, who had been wounded in the 
Battle of the Bulge. Her letter was de- 
livered to another Pvt. Louis Carola, 
who was unknown to her. He answered 
it; correspondence began. Last week, 
the letter of 1944 blossomed into 
caroling wedding bells. 


Stranger than the happenings of the 
week was the thing that did not hap- 
pen. . . In view of the fact that human 
beings are creatures utterly dependent 
for happiness in time and eternity upon 
their Creator, one might have expected 
to see all the people in the world de- 
voting much of the week to thoughts of 
God and to the service of God. . . Be- 
lieve it or not—that is not what hap- 
pened. . . . What happened was this: 
millions went through the entire week 
with little or no thought of God... . 
Strangest of all the strange phenomena 
in the modern world is the widespread 
forgetfulness of God which drugs vast 
multitudes of people to play, like chil- 
dren, in a make-believe world and live 
their lives as though they just didn’t 
know there is a God. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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Still need for CARE 


Epitor: Several times in recent months, 
AMERICA has appealed to readers not 
to withdraw the helping hand from the 
needy people of Europe. Such appeals 
find support in the following excerpt 
from a letter recently arrived from 
Germany. 
I have a modest request to make. 
If people over there among you 
believe that healthy conditions have 
been re-established in Germany 
and that the Marshall Plan will 
accomplish everything required to 
improve our position, I must assure 
you that while there is hope for 
the improvement of the condition 
of our young men who are em- 
ployed at steady work, nevertheless 
a great number of older people are 
falling into dire need because they 
have so little of the new currency. 
We hail the promised blessings of 
the Marshall Plan; but, frankly, 
we have so far experienced few of 
them. Penury is so widespread. 
Please do not leave us in the lurch 
in the future. We do not wish to 
seem importunate, but we. still 
have pressing need of gifts, if many 
people are not to be driven to de- 
spair. At the moment I have at my 
disposal no means by which I can 
help the poor of the district. Ship- 
ments from America have almost 
entirely stopped; CARE packages 
no longer reach us. But poverty 
still stands at the door of many. 


The responsible status of the writer 
(Director of Catholic Charities in the 
Nordrhein-Westfalen District of West- 
ern Germany) gives special authority 
to his statement of facts. 


BENJAMIN T. CRAWFORD 
New York, N. Y. 


The Swiss have a way 

Epitor: I was delighted to read the 
excellent article, “Aftermath of the 
McCollum Decision” (Am. 9/25). It 
was instructive, convincing, and shows 
clearly the terrible blow that the teach- 
ing of religion has received in America 
through the Supreme Court’s decision. 

Your great interest in religious edu- 
cation in our public schools encourages 
me to make some observations on the 
way religious teaching has been upheld 
in the schools of Switzerland. Two 
months ago I returned from that coun- 
try, where I made a study of their 
practices. 

I was especially impressed by the 
conditions in the city of Basle where 
the law provides for separation of 
Church and State. But this does not 
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prevent the churches from having relj. 
gious classes twice a week in the public 
schools. It was clearly explained to me 
that this was not against the principle 
of separation because the churches, no 
the schools were teaching religion jy 
the public schools by sending their own 
teachers. 

The Swiss believe that separation 
does not mean antagonistic divorce by 
rather friendly cooperation between the 
two. 

The teaching of religion during 
school hours, as it is done in New York 
City and other places, is not againg 
the separation of Church and State, 
and certainly not against the spirit of 
the Constitution, which is founded o 
religious principles—in opposition to q 
totalitarian country where the State is 
all-powerful. 

In these days when a gigantic spirit. 
ual struggle is going on between de 
mocracy and totalitarianism, it is of the 
greatest interest to the State that reli. 
gion be taught. 

Let it be understood very clearly that 
a democracy like ours can only survire 
in stormy seas when its children— 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics alike— 
are taught the Ten Commandments and 
the law of God, on which our mor 
order and our whole spiritual world 
concept is based. 

(Mrs.) HELENE E. FROELICHER 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


Protestant praise and blame 
Epitor: You have something to tell 
me, a non-Catholic, when you speak. 
Several times, I have been tempted to 
write you an expression of my appre 
ciation. Reading Father La Fearge's 
“What we aim at in AMERICA” (AM 
9/11/p.508) gives me hope that my 
intention would excuse my presump 
tion. 

America has provided me an insight 
into the Catholic view point in public 
questions of which my “O’Rourke’ 
friends have scarcely given me 8 
glimpse. I have had no better friends 
than my Catholic school and college 
mates but almost without exception ! 
found them no less nationalistic and 
capitalistic in their attitude toward life 
than Protestants. The main interest for 
both, it seemed to me, consists in mak 
ing their pile. 

I may be unjust. Their individualia 
may have been tempered mere by the 
teachings of the Church than I was in! 
position to evaluate. 

Frank D. Socom 

New York, N. Y. 








